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Education and Leadership for World Progress 
A WIDER FORUM 


With this issue, The General Electric Defense 
Quarterly becomes The General Electric 
FORUM. We also address ourselves to a some- 
what larger audience, including several thou- 
sand leaders of thought and action who have 
had no previous acquaintance with this pub- 
lication. 

Readers of the Defense Quarterly will see 
little difference in either the content or the 
format of the magazine. It will continue to 
present informed thought and diverse opinion 
on the great issues of national security and free 
world progress. 

To our new readers, however, we might offer 
a word of introduction. 


The General Electric FORUM, like its pred- 
ecessor, is published and distributed by the 
General Electric Company to a selected list of 
leaders in government, business, finance, edu- 
cation, and the professions. It is a quarterly 
publication whose special function is to pro- 
vide a platform where leading authorities in 
many disciplines can present their views on 
single matters of national and international 
interest. Within each issue, there is a single 
topic to which our contributors address them- 
selves; in this issue, the theme is ‘‘Education 
and Leadership for World Progress.” 

In this publication you will find no “‘com- 
mercials” for General Electric, although we 
naturally hope that the initiative demon- 
strated in bringing these issues into constructive 
focus will ultimately redound to the Company’s 
credit both in public opinion and in the market- 
place. Nor will you find yourself subjected to 
a repetitious presentation of General Electric’s 
views on the matters under discussion. To 
the contrary, we want to make clear that 
the opinions expressed in this magazine are 
solely the responsibility of the authors, and 
are published here in order to stimulate fresh 
thought, discussion, and constructive con- 
troversy on matters that must ultimately 
concern every citizen. We hope that you will 
join the debate and send us your comments. 

When the Defense Quarterly was introduced 
in 1958, these words appeared in the preface to 
Volume I: 

*‘Today’s Cold War has forced the nations 
of the free world into a unique, continuing, 





and total battle for survival. 
“The General Electric Defense Quarterly was 
founded to explore all phases of that battle: 


economic, social, military, industrial . . . to 
bring into focus the critical problems of 
defense . . . to analyze solutions . . . to pre- 


sent viewpoints by international authorities 
on the conducting of defense in a vigorous, 
efficient, businesslike manner.”’ 


This objective continues in the FORUM, but 
the meaning of the word “defense’’ will be 
much broader than the military connotations 
ordinarily associated with that word. As our 
military readers have frequently reminded us, 
the conflict between freedom and communism 
has become such an all-embracing struggle that 
the national defense can no longer be conceived 
wholly in military terms. Every element of 
society is engaged, and every man’s successes 
or failures count in the scales of history. 


Thus the acceleration and improvement of 
the educational process, the exploration of 
space, the revitalization of our cities, the crea- 
tive application of information technology and 
new energy resources, the expansion of world 
trade, and the economic development of the 
southern hemisphere—all desirable in them- 
selves—take on an added urgency in the con- 
text of Nikita Khrushchev’s confident predic- 
tion, ““Your grandchildren will all live under 
socialism!”’ 

These, then, are some of the subjects that 
will be thoughtfully explored in future issues of 
The General Electric FORUM, as well as 
questions related to military policy, arms tech- 
nology, and arms control. 


Some of our new readers may still have 
lingering questions as to why a private com- 
pany would be engaged in a publishing venture 
of this nature. Deeper than the reasons that 
have already been cited is a reason more 
pressing: survival. Private companies like Gen- 
eral Electric have no future at all except in a 
world that respects economic and political 
liberty. The same can be said for private uni- 
versities, free churches, and all the other insti- 
tutions of a free society. 

So we have every reason to join soberly and 
responsibly in the search for ways to assure 
national security and free world progress. 









The 
Reader 
Suggests... 


In planning for this issue on “Ed- 
ucation and Leadership for World 
Progress,” we asked the guidance of a 
number of our reader-colleagues—all 
members of Comite International de 
l’Organisation Scientifique (CIOS), a 
world management group. The question 
posed: ‘‘What are the most important 
points we should keep in mind in ed- 
ucating and training business leaders 
to successfully meet the world challenge?”’ 
Excerpts from some of the replies follow: 


NEW ATTITUDE NEEDED 


For many generations, the goals 
and tasks of managers were blindly 
limited to their specific enterprise 
or plant. The new attitude that is 
needed for ‘‘Leadership for World 
Progress,’’ goes beyond this limited 
sphere, to the wider circles of the 
city, the community, the nation, 
the world. 

In this respect I think particu- 
larly of your American business- 
men and managers. They can and 
should contribute much to the 
so-called “‘under-developed”’ sector 
of the world, where they invest 
money, do business, and may be 
asked (by United Nations or other 
development programs) to teach 
better management to the local 
businessmen. 

It is not necessary that Ameri- 
can businessmen go abroad per- 
sonally for this purpose. It is 
sufficient, even more important, 
that they give an outstanding 
example of best possible manage- 
ment within their own realm. 

In this kind of worldwide service 
through good example, there is no 
place for secrecy. There is a most 
urgent need for facilitating under- 
standing through knowledge of 
foreign languages. Naturally, I do 
not mean that a single business 
leader should be a polyglot, but 
certainly he should be bi-lingual, 
so that he can go out from his 
mother-tongue prison, and enter 
at least one of his linguistic neigh- 
bor’s gardens. 


Every enterprise that expands 
its activities to underdeveloped 
(and even to developed) nations, 
should establish perfect transla- 
tion-machinery within. Business 
representatives should be sent out 
with the strict rule to learn as 
quickly as possible the language 
of the country and people with 
whom they must deal. 

But the “‘world challenge” con- 
sists not only of positive elements 
(growth, expansion, progress, dis- 
coveries, etc.), but also of nega- 
tive ones (dangers, threats of all 
kinds: economic, social, financial, 
political, military). Training and 
education must make students of 
management aware of the need for 
“disaster preparedness’’—to think 
over in normal and quiet times 
with realistic imagination what 
could happen, how they should 
behave, what action they should 
take, and in what priority se- 
quence, if disaster should occur. 

M. Hugo de Haan 


Former Secretary General, CIOS 
Geneva, Switzerland 





THE PHILOSOPHICAL APPROACH 


Is it not worthwhile to investi- 
gate more closely by what means 
we might develop among our man- 
agers a better understanding of 
the basic ideas which philosophy 
has developed about our world? 

There is, of course, no point in 
turning businessmen into philoso- 
phers, but a better familiarity with 
the main issues developed by 
philosophers would substantially 
improve the thinking of managers 
and prepare them better for the 
tasks of tomorrow. 

For example, in considering the 
Communist challenge, it is quite 
clear that Communist strategy, 
politics, or thinking are not under- 
standable without clear reference 
to the ideas of Hegel and Feuer- 
bach. These ideas are the real 
backbone of the Soviet State, and 
as long as they remain accepted 
by the Russians, we will have the 
kind of situation we are now in. 
It is naturally of great interest to 
study the actual Soviet strategy 
in the world, but the deeper under- 
standing of their motivations is 
basic for the future. 

Soviet managers are certainly 
trained in the philosophical per- 
spective developed by Hegel, 
Feuerbach, and Marx. We will be 
more and more in contact with men 
from the Communist world, and the 
philosophic thinking of our own 
managers must be of an order at 
least equivalent to what we may 


expect from Communist leaders 
or managers. 
M. Gaston Deurinck 


Foundation Industrie-Universite’ 
Brussels, Belgium 





EDUCATIONAL AID PROGRAMS 

No development program in any 
country or continent will make a 
permanent contribution if it con- 
centrates on economic aid which 
is not integrally coupled with 
technical and management educa- 
tion. 

Of course, economic help is 
easier to give and to receive than 
educational and professional train- 
ing assistance. The latter is a long 
process; it is not “‘seen’’ at once, 
and it has only a long-range effect. 
People, and especially politicians, 
want quick results in their lifetime, 
or during their tenure of office 
(and at times these two go to- 
gether). It requires a_ certain 
moral courage, therefore, on the 
part of the receiving party to 
insist that part of the international 
“investment” be for education and 
for building up its manpower. 

I believe that a portion of any 
loan should be earmarked for 
educational and training facilities 
and activities, and this portion 
should be not less than 20 per cent. 

I believe further that educators 
and instructors should be _ re- 
cruited for permanent service in 
world development programs in a 
similar manner that people dedi- 
cate their careers to diplomatic 
foreign service. 

David Moushine 
Chief, ILO Mission for Productivity 
and Management 


United Nations Special Fund Project 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 





THE COMMUNIST MENACE 

This question is more a matter 
of philosophy than one which lends 
itself to scientific treatment. 

To me “educating and training 
business leaders to successfully 
meet the world challenge’? means 
educating and training them to 
successfully cope with communism 
in all its aspects—in all areas of 
business and industrial endeavor, 
as well as in the political areas. 
To do this, business leaders not 
only must become keenly aware of 
the dangers of continued indiffer- 
ence, they must be brought to a 
fever pitch of desire to meet and 
cope with the menace regardless 
of consequence. 

Attacking the Communist men- 
ace requires a two-pronged effort. 
There has to be a political or 
governmental firming in the Free 


























World which says to the Com- 
munist world, “You have gone as 
far as we are going to permit you 
to go, even if it means another 
war.”’ Along with this must go a 
different approach by business and 
industry in the Free World. We 
are not going to meet this chal- 
lenge by some big program with a 
fine title, theme, or promotional 
gimmick. We Americans have got 
to learn to live in the world in sucha 
manner as to create confidence and 
respect, and thereby acceptance. 

I have found in talking and 
working with people in Latin 
America that the simple virtues 
are as much appreciated by the 
Latin Americans as they were by 
the early settlers of this country. 
The idea that we need an osten- 
tatious appearance, in order to 
have acceptance in foreign lands, 
is to me a lot of nonsense. It is 
the man standing on the corner 
waiting for the bus, or riding a 
bicycle, or on a donkey, or walking 
because he has nothing to ride, 
that ultimately has to be won if 
the Free World is to continue to 
exist—not the handful of wealthy 
and powerful people, as important 
as they may be at any given time. 

We must train and educate our 
business and industrial leaders to 
accept the world and her people as 
they are, and to endeavor realisti- 
cally and conscientiously to fit in 
constructively. 


John T. Kimball 

Executive Vice President 

American and Foreign Power Co., Inc. 
New York 





MEN, MONEY AND MACHINES 

I have the uneasy feeling that 
we are missing a central philos- 
ophy regarding the purposes of 
business which should be trans- 
lated into education, and without 
which business education will con- 
tinue to be a little rudderless. 

However, there are some specific 
things which we should keep in 
mind in educating and training 
business leaders to meet success- 
fully the world challenge: 

1. We should not forget that 
national assets and power are 
lodged in educated human beings, 
and not in buildings and plant. 

2. The advent of better com- 
munications and teaching ma- 
chines will offer new opportunities 
for dramatic teaching improve- 
ments. Yet it will require great 
wisdom to decide to what extent 
thinking machines can _ supple- 
ment, rather than replace, the 
teaching and counselling of hu- 
mans. 


3. When we speak of training 
for the world of 1975-1985, we 
must remember that we are train- 
ing for management leadership in 
the world. Wendell Wilkie’s “‘One 
World” will be immensely more 
true when our present student 
reaches full maturity than it was 
when Mr. Wilkie uttered the 
thoughts; much more true than 
it is now. 

4. We must train for business 
world leadership at all levels. 
Trained top management would 
be ineffectual without effectively 
trained middle management. 

5. Business leadership of today 
must expect to supply a large part 
of the answer of how we financially 
provide for the business leadership 
of tomorrow. 

6. Above all, we must recognize 
that education must give moral 
purpose to life. Just as integrity is 
the basis for all forms of leader- 
ship, so must integrity be built in 
as the continual accompaniment 
or the central purpose of education. 


Walter Scott 

Past President 

Comite International de 
l'Organisation Scientifique 
Sydney, Australia 


“THE REAL DANGER” 

In the theme of this issue of 
THE GENERAL ELECTRIC 
FORUM, you are absolutely right 
in giving the word ‘“‘Education” a 
priority to “‘Leadership.”’ Unfor- 
tunately, the process of education 
is long, while the processes of 
world leadership, besides being 
very often “untimely,’”’ may take 
place suddenly. This is the real 
danger which threatens our civili- 
zation. 

To educate a number of coun- 
tries in Asia and Africa in order 
to induce them to join as free 
countries a civilized union of 
States is not an easy and quick 
task. Technical assistance is per- 
haps the only means allowing us 
to accelerate this process of educa- 
tion; however, this will take time. 

Luigi Palma 
Secretary General 
Comitato Nazionale per 
l'Organizzazione Scientifica 
Rome, Italy 
WHY COUNT ON CHANCE? 

Why, when our countries are in 
need of business leaders, do we 
still count on chance to discover 
them? Why not produce them, 
raise them, make of their educa- 
tion an organized industry? 

The general level of knowledge 
and of man’s understanding is 
ceaselessly becoming higher; 
hence, to lead people is more than 








ever connected with the psy- 
chology of human relations. The 
leader’s problem, today and in 
the future, is to guide and assist 
those who work with him rather 
than to command them from 
authority. 

M. R. Caussin 
Managing Director 
Comite National Belge de 
l'Organisation Scientifique 
Brussels, Belgium 

TRAIN FOR CONSTANT CHANGE 

It is not sufficient that the 
manager be trained to operate in 
the society, the economic environ- 
ment, and at the stage of technical 
progress which exists at one par- 
ticular time. In fact, while his 
education is being completed, 
economic, social, and political con- 
ditions are in a constant state of 
evolution or modification, while 
technology moves forward at vary- 
ing degrees of rapidity. 

Therefore, it is necessary to take 
into account this dynamism which 
in recent years has marked in an 
ever accentuated form all human 
and, in particular, economic ac- 
tivity. 





M. C. Segre 

President 

Comitato Nazionale per 
V'Organizzazione Scientifica 
Rome, Italy 





LEADERSHIP BASED ON ETHICS 
In developing a future in the 
Free World, the business leader 
must be thoroughly educated to 
understand: the relationship be- 
tween knowledge and morals; the 
ideology under which the different 
peoples of the world are governed; 
the principles which are the foun- 
dation of human, social, and 
Christian ethics; and the people of 
developing countries, in order to 
deal with, cooperate with, and 
teach them. 
Bernhard Hellern 
Oslo, Norway 
BEYOND THE SCOPE OF BUSINESS 
The most important point to 
keep in mind in educating and 
training business leaders, is a con- 
sciousness of the very wide and 
deep responsibilities a business 
leader has—responsibilities which 
go far beyond the restricted scope 
of his business and which represent 
a defense against the imputation 
of Communist ideology. These in- 
clude a responsibility for social 
peace, well-planned industrializa- 
tion of the country, hygiene and 
health of the population, and im- 
provement of cultural niveau. 


E. Schmidt, President 

Association Suisse d'Organisation 
Scientifique 

Zurich, Switzerland 





Continued on page 35 
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Wide World 

Having spent 10 pre-World War Il years in China as a medical mis- 
sionary, Dr. Walter H. Judd is one of the few members of Congress 
who can speak with such personal first-hand knowledge of Communism 
and its tactics for expansion. He worked in areas of China under 
Communist control as far back as 1930. 

A University of Nebraska and Medical School graduate, Dr. Judd 
first went to South China in 1925 under the sponsorship of the Foreign 
Mission Board of the Congregational Church. He survived the bandits 
and Communists who infested the area, but repeated malaria attacks 
during the six years he was there nearly killed him, and eventually 
forced his return to the United States. 

He returned to Asia in 1934, this time to North China where for four 
years he superintended a 125-bed hospital. He and his staff brought 
the hospital through a Communist revolution and the Japanese invasion, 
and at the’ same time improved it from 33 to 83 per cent self-supporting. 

When Japan's armies moved into his area, Dr. Judd was under their 
control for five months. What he witnessed made him feel it imperative 
that we stop building up the Japanese war machine. He came home in 
1938 to carry that message to more than 1400 audiences in 46 states 
in two years. 

After Pearl Harbor, Dr. Judd became a candidate for Congress from 
Minnesota's Fifth District. Elected in 1942 and re-elected every two 
years since, he is a member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs which 
has shaped relief, recovery, rearmament, and economic development 
programs abroad. He served as a delegate to the General Assembly 
of the United Nations in 1957, and delegate to the World Health 
Organization Assembly in 1950 and 1958. 











—saw communism in its early stages of 


education’s role in combatting 


EDUCATION 


by Dr. Walter H. Judd, 


Teachers deal with the two most important 
things in the world—ideas and people. And the 
job of good teachers is to evaluate and sort 
out the sound from the unsound, the true from 
the false, the important from the unimportant. 
But not only must they evaluate; they must 
in some manner communicate to the youth of 
our country the ideas which are important, 
most fundamental, most vital to our way of 
life. And I am concerned more than ever before 
with the high school youngsters because I am 
convinced that this is the age when minds are 
most open, when they are least regimented, 
when they care most intensely about things. 
The Communists know this and they appeal to 
this idealism of youth. 

It is with this realization that we must ap- 
proach today’s ideological struggle. Education 
most certainly is the key. In this respect, I 
would suggest three areas of education de- 
manding emphasis in order to prepare our 
youth for the challenges they face: 


(1) We must help them to understand the 
struggle that is going on in the world. 

(2) We must develop better understand- 
ing of our own country, our own ideology, 
and our own system. 


(3) We must cultivate the emotional 
nature of man. 


1. Know Our Enemy 


By and large our people still have not realized 
that the conflict between communism and the 
Free World is one between two totally different 
philosophies of life, and therefore of govern- 
ment and social organizations. It is a conflict 
between two opposing concepts as to the nature 
of man, the nature of the universe, the nature 


of God, or whether God is. 


Dr. Judd spent 10 pre-World 
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War II years as a medical missionary in China 
development. With this background, he stresses Free World 


communism’s growth. 


AND IDEOLOGY 


U.S. Congressman, Fifth District, Minnesota 


Somewhere along the line, if we are to sur- 
vive, we must jar people awake to the nature 
of the struggle and how it affects every single 
one of us. We must recognize that it is a strug- 
gle to the finish. And there cannot be a finish 
until one side or the other fades or changes. The 
Communists have said this. Lenin and Khru- 
shchev both have said that peaceful coexistence 
cannot be permanent. Stalin said it is incon- 
ceivable that the Soviet Union could exist for an 
indefinite period side by side with the Western 
imperialist states. 

Now this doesn’t necessarily mean there will 
be an atomic war. I am convinced there will not 
be if we understand the ideological struggle and 
do not let it degenerate to the point where the 
Communists over-reach themselves. 


2. Know Ourselves 


Secondly, we must educate our people to 
better understand our own country, our own 
ideology, our own system. What we enjoy today 
in our country is a system whereby people 
control government, instead of the government 
controlling people. Yet today you will find 
people insisting that we go back to the system 
our forefathers came here to get away from. 
Many people actually believe that our own 
“Bill of Rights’’ is a list of things which our 
government must do for us, instead of itemized 
guarantees of what our government cannot do 
to us, as citizens. 


I am almost as afraid of the failure to study 
our own system—to understand our own 
ideology and the foundation of it—as I am of 
the alien ideology from the outside. Our 
President, in his inaugural address, went back 
to the original philosophy of our country when 
he said: ‘‘Ask not what your country can do for 
you—ask what you can do for your country.” 


3. Cultivate Man’s Emotional Nature 


Third, we must cultivate the emotional 
nature of man. A former patient of mine during 
my medical missionary days in China (now 
minister of defense of the Chinese Communist 
Government) gave this definition of power and 
strength during discussions I had with him: 
**Power comes from dedication, not knowledge.” 
It isn’t enough to know the truth. You have to 
give yourself to the cause. 

Certainly. in our educational system we 
don’t want acceptance without objective study. 
But the real scholar to be admired is not the 
one who just maintains a sort of sustained 
tentativeness, examining and re-examining. 
The purpose of objectivity is to arrive at a posi- 
tion where one day you say, ““This I believe. 
This I care about. This I give myself to.” 

There are people in our country who say: 
“Don’t worry about communism. It regi- 
ments the human mind, and the regimented 
mind won’t be imaginative or creative. We 
have got to have an atmosphere of academic 
freedom.”’ 

But an indisputable fact is that the Com- 
munist mind is extraordinarily creative in all 
sorts of fields where we have taken for granted 
that we would always be in the lead. Perhaps it 
isn’t just freedom alone that releases the 
creative capacities in the human mind. Perhaps 
it is enthusiasm, dedication, the power that 
comes when you give yourself to a cause. 

We have gone to the extreme of repressing 
our emotional enthusiasms, instead of develop- 
ing in our educational system a concern for 
healthy cultivation of the emotional nature of 
individuals. The Communists, no matter how 
evil their system, have power, enthusiasm, and 
drive which we will not have just seeking to 
enjoy that which was won for us. 


Dr. Judd participated as keynote speaker in a panel discussion, ‘‘Toward 
the Development of a Program for Education About Communism,’ at a recent 
National Military-Industrial and Educational Conference in Chicago. For a 
more complete report of messages evolved by the Conference and The 
General Electric FORUM, see page 28. 











































Education today faces a three-fold challenge: 





Dr. Grayson Kirk, 14th president of 
Columbia University, succeeded General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower in the University’s 
presidency on January 20, 1953. A former 
professor of international relations, his 
Columbia career carried him from the 
rank of associate professor of govern- 
ment to the University’s most responsible 
office in 12 years. 

Dr. Kirk is well known as an authority 
on international relations and govern- 
ment. He was a member of the 1944 
United States delegation staff at the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conversations, during 
which agreement was reached to found 
the United Nations. Later he served at 
the San Francisco Conference. 

In 1955, Dr. Kirk went on a mission to 
the Far East to appraise the condition of 
higher education in a dozen countries, in- 
cluding Japan and India, and to investi- 
gate ways of improving educational 
standards through local resources as well 
as aid from Western educational com- 
munities. 
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KDUCATING FOR THE 


by Dr. Grayson Kirk, 


Much concern is being directed toward education 
and its role in meeting future challenges to the 
Free World. How would you define the challenge? 


Education today faces a three-fold challenge: 

First, is the challenge of keeping abreast or 
ahead of the Soviet Union in the Cold War. 
This situation has caused Congress to move 
more rapidly in the field of federal support for 
education than would otherwise have been 
the case. Certainly, the National Defense Act, 
with its emphasis on education, was stimulated 
by what the Russians are doing or appear to be 
doing. 

The second challenge to education—outside 
the United States but with repercussions to 
us—is the understandable premium being 
placed upon education by the newly independ- 
ent nations of the world. These developing 
nations are struggling to provide both for the 
production of well-trained leaders and for a 
solution to the perennial problem of illiteracy. 
Unfortunately, they lack both money and the 
supply of trained leaders in order to lift ed- 
ucational levels rapidly enough to meet the 
rising popular demand. 








Wide World 


demands of developing nations, (3.) providing trained leaders to meet the growing complexity of our own 


WORLD CHALLENGE 


President, Columbia University 


The third reason for educational urgency is 
an increasing awareness in this country that 
the growing complexity of our own society 
requires us to produce, year by year, a larger 
and larger group of trained leaders. This applies 
not only to scientific fields, but to almost 
every field of human activity. 


Can a free society meet the world challenge to 
education? 

We must meet the challenge through the in- 
stitutions of a free society; if we do not, then 
that characteristic of the society will disappear, 
and we will have something which is no longer 
a free society. In our country, we must use 
persuasion to maintain an adequate flow of 
young people into the various fields of study, 
as opposed to the Russian approach of meeting 
their needs by direct coercion. And we must 
use financial and governmental encourage- 
ment wherever necessary. I am confident that 
the combination of private philanthropy and 
governmental aid, together with the high 
standard of income in this country, will in the 
future permit all sufficiently promising young 
men to train in the field of their choice. 


Do our colleges provide adequate training for 
national security, foreign service, or diplomatic 
assignments? 


The best training for the field of diplomacy 
or foreign service is a good liberal arts training, 
with emphasis on history, political science, 
economics, and sociology; our system provides 
this. 

I have never approved of the notion that we 
should have a separate “West Point’ for 
diplomats. A young man planning to enter 
foreign service needs the resources of a uni- 
versity and not a rigid curriculum provided by 
a separate, specialized institution. 

Since World War II, a great many of 
our educational institutions have established 
special area training programs. These pro- 
grams emphasize government, economics, soc- 
iology, and a whole range of other subjects 
concerning foreign countries of top priority 
and importance to decision-making in Wash- 
ington. 

Here at Columbia University, we now have 
the Russian Institute, the East Asian In- 
stitute, a Near and Middle Eastern Institute, 


society. 
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and a projected Latin American Institute. A 
great many other educational institutions have 
done and and are doing the same thing. 


What about career training for non-diplomatic 
public activities abroad? 


We have not gone as far in this area as we 
should—particularly in preparing students for 
work in connection with foreign aid programs. 
Perhaps this is due to the fact that young 
people have not yet recognized this as the 
permanent career area which it is. We can do 
more in this area of training, and I think we will 
be obliged to do so. 


In educating for international activities, can we 
learn from our allies—such as the British—or from 
the adversary—such as the Russians? 


The Soviet system does produce people 
who apparently are well-trained to deal with 
particular foreign problems. When Russian 
missions go to foreign countries, they are well 
staffed with experts—people who know the 
language, the customs of the country. Our 
area training programs, plus greater emphasis 
on language training, should supply us with 
enough well-trained people for comparable 
purposes. 

As to the British educational system, per- 
haps the key lesson we can learn from it is to 
avoid premature specialization or overly speci- 
alized training for preparation of our young 
men for top leadership. Traditionally, in pre- 
paring people for the foreign service, the 
British have placed gfeat emphasis upon 
general education—liberal arts, with emphasis 
on the languages—on the assumption that a 
person so educated can easily acquire the 
specialized knowledge later on. Our tendency, 
in the past, has been to concentrate at an 
earlier time upon highly specialized education. 
However, the British recently have been 
moving more in our direction and we are be- 
ginning to move a little more in their direction. 
Perhaps we can and are learning from each 
other. 


What role can our educational system perform in 
emphasizing the mission, dedication, and responsi- 
bility of being an American? 

It is equally true that we have tended, in our 
diverse society, to take our goals for granted 
to assume that people would absorb our goals 
by process of osmosis, even though we could 
not explain them very clearly to individuals 
abroad. Because of our inability to project to 


peoples of other countries our national goals, 
we have suffered. 

Certainly, we cannot project successfully 
an image of free enterprise or political freedom 
to people who have so very little acquaintance- 
ship with it, without relating these concepts 
to tangible benefits. Unless the people of 
developing nations are convinced that free 
enterprise and political freedom represent the 
best means of obtaining the record social and 
economic development which they are deter- 
mined to have, they will not accept them. 

So our educational system must play a key 
role in developing in our own people an ap- 
preciation of the tangible benefits of the basic 
concepts of our free society. Only in this way 
can we export successfully Free World con- 
cepts to hundreds of millions of people who 
have no background or experience with such 
matters, and no great yearning for them per se. 


Is there a need for greater study of communism in 
our educational system? 


Yes, communism is not a passing phen- 
omenon. It is something that we as Americans 
will live with through an indefinite future. 

It should be taught both as a separate 
subject—Russian history, Russian political 
theory—and woven into other courses, such 
as economics, government, sociology, and law. 

However, many of our educational in- 
stitutions today are still reluctant to place too 
much emphasis upon communism for fear that 
uniformed critics will say that communism is 
being advocated in our colleges. 


Are you including more material on communism 
in general courses at Columbia University? 


Yes. Our general education courses are con- 
stantly being modified, and year by year more 
material concerning the Soviet Union and 
Soviet theory is being incorporated. 


Turning to our present Free World leaders, how can 
we make certain that these people—now in place— 
are kept adequately educated and trained to meet 
urgent world challenges that simply cannot wait 
for a new generation of leaders? How important 
is adult or continuing education? 


This is a most important area of education, 
and there obviously is no single answer to 
the problem. There are several approaches. 
(1) One is the so-called ‘‘advanced management 
training program.”’ A great many educational 
institutions, including Columbia University, 
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operate these, and generally they have proved 
quite successful. Under this program, an ex- 
ecutive or businessman takes time—two or 
three weeks to several months—away from 
his work to concentrate on specialized study. 
A part of such advanced management train- 
ing does, or ought to, include development of 
a greater awareness of the modern world and 
its problems. 


(2) A second type of special adult training is 
provided by agencies such as the American 
Assembly, which Dr. Henry Wriston operates 
for us here at Columbia. Under this contin- 
uing program, concentrated attention is given 
to topics of current international concern such 
as space programs, arms control, and various 
aspects of the Cold War struggle. National 
leaders and key people of varying business 
and professional backgrounds are brought 
together for brief periods of time for intensive 
study of a problem of national importance and 
urgency. 

Conclusions reached in the Assembly are 

compiled, published in book form, and made 
available for public consumption through regu- 
lar commercial channels. Recently, we have ex- 
panded the activities of the American Assembly 
to include a series of regional assemblies, aimed 
at expanding adult understanding of critical 
national problems. 
(3) A third area of adult education provides 
for the individual citizen to improve his knowl- 
edge and world understanding. At Columbia, 
our School of General Studies is tailored for the 
man who wants to take courses, not for a 
degree, but to improve his own awareness of 
the world and competence to contribute to 
better international relations through his par- 
ticular job. Most of our colleges are meeting 
this requirement satisfactorily at the present 
time. 


Are the results of programs like the American 
Assembly measurable? 


It is difficult to measure the results of pro- 
grams of this kind, but our experience 
largely from the testimony of individuals who 
have participated in these meetings—is that 
their horizons have been expanded by the 
experience. 

Also, from time to time there are indications 
that these sessions—-the working papers, the 
conclusions reached—are subsequently reflected 
in modifications of national policy. 


What can and should the businessman and his 
business contribute to education? 


Of course, one thinks immediately of cor- 
porate support of higher education, which in 
recent years has grown very rapidly. This 
should not be regarded as philanthropy, but 
rather as an investment by the American 
business community which has a direct and 
obvious relationship to the future success of 
the business. 

Also, business can and is making a con- 
tribution by encouraging its promising young 
people to take time off for participation in 
advanced management training programs. 

In recent years, large international cor- 
porations have made substantial contributions 
to the educational challenge through on-the-job 
training of foreign nationals involved with 
their overseas business activities. This should 
receive continued emphasis. 


A corporate institution owes its allegiance not just 
to the customer, the public, the government, and 
the world, but also to its share owners. Do you 
believe that there is a tangible relationship be- 
tween—on the one hand—business contributions 
to building world awareness and—on the other 
hand—the profit sheet? 


I certainly do. One needs only to look at the 
very large number of our corporations with 
overseas operations. All these stand to suffer 
direct loss if we do not develop leaders with a 
proper appreciation and understanding of 
international affairs. 


In light of our discussion, what would you sum- 
marize as the most pressing, most urgent challenge 
our leadership faces today? 


The greatest challenge—or problem—we face 
is the determination of peoples of underdevel- 
oped nations to achieve rapid progress. It is 
extremely important that we do what we can to 
help them to achieve this. Either we help them 
through our free society—thereby building 
other free societies—or the completely authori- 
tarian societies will do so, and the Communistic 
area of the world will be expanded. 
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LEADERSHIP FOR 
NATIONAL § 


by Lieutenant General Thomas L. Harrold, Ret., Commandant, 


**. . . the1960’s will be a decade of decision 
or decadence. We can either fritter away 
or preserve our chances for survival in 
freedom. Which outcome it will be 
depends largely on the quality of our 
leadership...” 

Senator Henry M. Jackson 

(Washington) 

In his article “Organizing for Survival’ 
which appeared in Foreign Affairs last year 
(April, 60), Senator Jackson voiced the urgent 
concern of Congress with the vital problems of 
national security facing the United States 
today. Most significant was his emphasis on the 
crucial importance of the quality of leadership 


in government, his recognition of a basic belief 
of Americans that it is individuals—men, not 
organizations—who are most important in the 
determination of the success or failure of any 
venture. 


A Source of Leadership 


The top executives of our new administration 
are able and distinguished men enlisted by 
President Kennedy from positions of responsi- 
bility throughout the nation. Closely support- 
ing them in their job of determining national 
policy is a body of dedicated career officers, 
in both the military and the civilian components 
of government, who are experienced in their 








MESSAGE FROM THE NEW COMMANDANT~-Lt. Gen. Francis H. Griswold 


QUESTION: General Griswold, before taking com- 
mand of The National War College, you were vice 
commander of one of the Air Force’s top ‘‘opera- 
tional’’ or combat commands: The Strategic Air 
Command. Does National War College education 
actually benefit the combat officer? 


| had to consider this same question at my last 
assignment. Operational people are always reluctant 
to take time out of their careers to receive education 
that does not appear to them to be directly related to 
their operational jobs. 

In observing officers who returned to duty with SAC 
after having attended The National War College, | am 
convinced of the value of its program for our future 
leaders. Upon return they not only know what they are 


doing but why they are doing it. These dedicated 
officers invariably come back to their assignments 
better equipped for more responsible positions. They 
are more mature, make sounder decisions, and have a 
more balanced appreciation of how the Strategic Air 
Command fits into the broad plan of national security. 

They come back with a lasting awareness of the fact 
that their operation is part of a bigger team effort— 
that there are military and nonmilitary functions, other 
than their own, which are vital to keeping our country 
safe. In today's world, only a complete appreciation of 
complex international relationships gives a top execu- 
tive—military or civilian—the viewpoint he needs to 
do his job. Unquestionably, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
had this in mind when they established The National 
War College in 1946. 
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respective areas of responsibility and who are 
familiar with the organization and functioning 
of our government. Many of these are alumni 
of The National War College in Washington, 
D. C. This college, unique in its position as a 
government educational institution, provides 
advanced education in the field of politico- 
military affairs. It is the senior U.S. military 
college in this field charged, under the direction 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, with grooming al- 
ready experienced and promising military and 
civilian leaders for positions of highest responsi- 
bility in the service of their country. 


Experienced Student Body 


The 134 students at the National War 
College last year were an outstanding group 
with unusual experience. Although many came 
from strictly operational assignments in their 
Service, others had held both military and civil- 
ian assignments where they had gained consider- 
able experience in considering policy problems 
of the nature studied at the college. Their 
experience, measured by length of career 
service, averaged about 20 years. Over 34 
per cent of the military students had previously 
attended a Service War College, the Armed 
Forces Staff College, or the British Joint 
Services Staff College, while 30 per cent of the 
student body held advanced degrees from 
civilian colleges. 


Growing Prestige of the College 


During its 14 years of existence, The 











Lt. Gen. Thomas L. Harrold, a U.S. Military 
Academy graduate and much-decorated combat 
officer (he commanded the 9th Armored Division 
in World War Il European Theater action), is 
himself a classic example of the type of leader 
which The National War College trains. A prac- 
tical, operational military man, he has held a 
broad cross section of high federal positions. 

Post World War Il positions of command over- 
seas include: First Cavalry Division, Korea; 
XVI Corps, Sendai, Japan; The Japan Logistical 
Command; and U.S. Army Caribbean Command, 
Canal Zone. Stateside, he has commanded the 
8th and 10th Infantry Divisions, the Third Corps, 
and the Army General School. Named comman- 
dant of The National War College in 1958, he 
served in this capacity until retirement from the 
Army earlier this year. 





National War College has steadily grown in 
prestige and stature. That its value has been 
well recognized is demonstrated by the demand 
for its alumni and the very high rate of promo- 
tion of its graduates in their respective organi- 
zations. Over 1452 (79 per cent) of its graduates 
are still on active duty in federal service. 
Although the majority are officers of the 
Armed Forces, a significant 25 per cent (over 
360) are civilians in the Department of State, 
Department of Defense, Central Intelligence 
Agency, U.S. Information Agency, National 
Security Agency and others. State Department 
graduates are serving as ambassadors, assist- 
ant secretaries, deputy chiefs of mission and 
in other responsible positions in Washington 
and abroad. In the military, many have 
advanced to the highest echelons in their 
Services, serving in the Pentagon or as senior 
commanders of Joint, Combined, or Service 
commands throughout the world. 


Influence on Leadership 


At The National War College, curriculum and 
academic procedures stress: Understanding of 
each other, of the various services and military 
and civilian responsibilities, of the United 
States and its position of leadership in the Free 














World, and of the Communist Bloc and the 
challenge we face; proficiency in personal and 
collective decision making on security issues; 
and competence in the field of national security 
policy formulation and implementation. 





The Major Course of Instruction 


The course at The National War College is 
based on a lecture program of over 100 dis- 
tinguished speakers. During the last year the 
students were addressed by such men as 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk, Senator Henry 
M. Jackson, Ambassador Douglas MacArthur, 
II, Dr. Edward Teller, General Thomas S. 
Power, Admiral Arleigh Burke, Mr. Frank Pace, 
Jr., Mr. McGeorge Bundy, Dr. Arnold O. 
Wolfers, Senator Hubert Humphrey, Jr., and 
Former Secretary of State Dean G. Acheson. 
The authority and experience of such speakers 
contributes profoundly to the course. 

A most important consideration of the 
lecture program is the non-attribution or “off 
the record”’ policy of the college. Speakers 
know that in both their lecture, and the 
intensive question period which follows, they 
can speak freely and frankly on any aspect of 
their subject. These lectures, coupled with 
assigned reading, equip the students for fruitful 
group discussion and debate of the topic under 
consideration. 

The lecture program includes comprehensive 
coverage of disciplines in the field of national 
security. Areas covered include: The World 











Situation, Factors Influencing National Power, 
Formulation of National Security Policy, Strategy 
and Warfare, and The Communist States. 

With this background, students take three 
courses that combine studies of the Free World 
with a field trip to five strategic areas of the 
world. On this trip students meet and talk with 
such prominent figures as Mayor Willy Brandt, 
The Honorable Tom Mboya, President Sukarno, 
President Ayub Khan, and Prime Minister 
Nehru. 


National Security Thesis 


Coincident with the lecture program, the 
college imposes the requirement of individual 
study and research leading to a thesis in the 
field of National Security. This research pro- 
gram not only provides the student with an 
opportunity to take a fresh look at a subject of 
national interest; it also gives him a chance to 
demonstrate his ability to do individual 
creative work. 

Inextricably mixed in the whole program of 
instruction is the development of skill and 
competence in decision making—a requisite for 
leaders. Throughout the year this requirement 
is met by the use of committee problem work— 
provocative political, economic, and military 
problems drawn from foreseeable, developing 
world situations. Committee work exercises the 
student body in joint military-civilian con- 
ference procedures, develops heated exchange 
of ideas on policy issues, and promotes under- 
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standing and respect by the members of each 
group for each other’s knowledge and point-of- 
view. 

Grand Exercise 


Most important, however, is the work of the 
last two months of the year. In this period the 
class devotes its entire effort, reinforced by es- 
pecially selected lectures and reading, to a grand 
exercise covering top-level U.S. security pol- 
icy formulation and implementation. From 
assumed positions of highest government 
authority, national goals and policy are de- 
veloped. Based upon these goals and policy, a 
U.S. national strategy is conceived and pre- 
pared, along with supporting world-wide plans 
and programs. As the climax to the National 
War College program this final period brings to 
focus the knowledge and experience gained 
from all earlier courses of the year. 


The Summer Seminar 


In addition to its major course of instruction, 
the college extends its influence through its 
annual Defense Strategy Seminar. Given during 
the summer months, this program deals with the 
major issue of the day—the Cold War conflict 
between the Free World and the Communist 
Bloc. It is attended by a selected group of 
reserve officers drawn from all parts of the 
United States and all walks of life—-men active 
in public affairs in their community and who 
are, therefore, in a position to influence public 
opinion. 





Included in the Defense Strategy Seminar 
[program is a review of the world situation and 
current U.S. problems and policy. This analysis 

provides insight into action being taken by our 

povernment to strengthen the economic and 
military posture of the United States and its 
allies and to influence Free World efforts in 
meeting the threats of the Cold War. 

Summer seminar graduates return to civilian 
positions of leadership throughout the country, 
equipped to assist in the promotion of a deter- 
mined national will to resist the strategems of 
communism which threaten the world. 


Leadership for National Security 


It has often been concluded erroneously from 
its name that the National War College is 
primarily concerned with war or military 
planning. To the contrary, its ultimate goal is 
educating men for leadership in the broad field 
of national security. To a considerable degree, 
since alumni of the National War College 
advance to high military and civilian posts in 
the Executive Branch of the Government, our 
nation’s survival may depend on their contribu- 
tion to the nation’s leadership in the decade to 
come. 





Here are General Harrold’s answers to 
specific questions posed by THE GENERAL 
ELECTRIC FORUM. 


What do you consider to be the most distinctive ele- 
ment or feature of the National War College's 
educational program? 


Without doubt the most distinctive element of 
our program is the degree to which we engender 
greater understanding between the civilian and 
military components of government and the 
greater understanding gained by the military 
of the capabilities and limitations of their sister 
services. Our 1400 alumni now in government 
service are emphatic that the friendships, 
knowledge, and understanding fostered here 
are of positive aid as they progress to positions 
of higher responsibility. 


Could you give a typical world problem faced by 
students in your group ‘‘workshop”’ classes? 


A good example would be the problem pre- 
sented to the class last spring while they were 
studying Southeast Asia. In view of the 
Laotian situation, they were asked to evaluate 
the current effectiveness of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization (SEATO), to include its 
political, economic, and military aspects, and 
to prepare recommendations for any desirable 
and feasible revisions to increase the effective- 
ness of SEATO. 
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What judgments or criteria are used to measure the 
validity or logic of these ‘‘workshop’’ leadership 
decisions on national policy? 


In such problems, positive answers are 
obviously impossible. There are too many 
imponderables. The real test of solutions comes 
in the presentation of a committee’s solution 
before the college and the committee members’ 
defense of their solution before the challenging 
and penetrating questions of their classmates. 
No punches are pulled. If the committee can 
defend it before such fire, it is sound. 


Are national goals and policy recommendations of 
"'grand exercise’’ groups submitted to or factored 
into actual governmental national policy planning 
cycles? 


Only insofar as they may be perpetuated by 
individual students in positions of responsi- 
bility that they may hold after graduation. 
Solutions are always available for scrutiny or 
use by government agencies. From time to time 
they are requested. After President Kennedy’s 
recent address on the Berlin situation, there 
were numerous inquiries from former students 
to learn if their solutions to the final problems 
of the year had been called for by the White 
House. Apparently they were struck by simi- 
larities. 


Could you elaborate on some of the benefits, to 
date, of your summer defense strategy seminars? 
Also, do you have specific examples of how the 
results of this program are being multiplied through- 
out the country? 


Over 600 reserve officers from all parts of the 
country have attended this seminar. Each of 
these officers is, of course, a potential means 
of enlightening his state or community con- 
cerning the world situation. No detailed sta- 
tistics are computed, but samplings indicate 
that there has been expansion by geometric 
progression. The impact on public opinion has 
been widespread geographically, and in toto 


we feel the Seminars have assisted in creating 
determined U.S. public opinion. 


Are any non-governmental educational institutions, 
similar to the NWC, operating to train executive- 
level business and industry leaders? 


I know that U.S. industry is extremely 
interested in middle and top management 
executive-level advanced training. General 
Electric’s Advanced Management Course at 
Crotonville, New York, has objectives in the 
business field similar to ours. Another institu- 
tion is the Harvard Business School, at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. Twice a year it runs a 
special course called the ““Advanced Manage- 
ment Program,”’ with objectives for business- 
men similar to your course. I am sure there 
are many others. 


To your knowledge, do the Soviets have educational 
programs comparable to that of the NWC? Or are 
such programs necessary under the Communist 
system? 


The U.S.S.R. has a senior military college 
called the Voroshilov General Staff College, in 
Moscow, but I do not know how closely their 
program compares to ours. In the spring of 
1960, students and faculty of our European 
overseas trip visited Moscow and toured the 
Frunze Military Academy, which is somewhat 
similiar to our Army War College at Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania. Later that year, a group of 
Soviet military personnel interested in military 
education visited the NWC. 


What single quality is most needed in today’s 
leaders, both military and civilian? 


Broad knowledge of the world today. No 
matter what his profession may be, the de- 
mands of modern living require that an execu- 
tive have knowledge of the major political, 
economic and social forces at play in the world, 
and how these forces affect the United States 
and his profession. 
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It is from a background as economist, educator 
and author, including extensive government 
service, that Philip Coombs pinpoints educa- 
tion's importance in meeting international 
needs. In his present position (since February, 
1961), he serves as the focal point for State 
Department emphasis on educational and cul- 
tural affairs. 

He has contributed to this field as Secretary 
and Research Director of the Ford Foundation’s 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, and as 
Program Director of the Ford Foundation’s 
Education Division. 

Mr. Coombs has been educational advisor 
to the Governments of India and Turkey. In 
1951 and 1952, he was Executive Director of 
the President's Materials Policy Commission 
(The Paley Commission), and he has held a 
number of other government posts. 

A graduate of Amherst College, Mr. Coombs 
returned there as a member of the Economics 
Department in the late Forties. Earlier he was a 
faculty member of Williams College. He re- 
cently completed a six-year term as Alumni 
Trustee of Amherst. 








Fabian Bachrach 


The Kennedy Administration considers education to be a major frontier 
of U.S. foreign assistance, a key State Department official says. Mr. Coombs 
tells what is needed from business, schools, and the individual citizen. 


The Role of Education 
in Foreign Affairs 


by Ph ilip H. Coombs » Assistant Secretary of State for Educational and Cultural Affairs 


In the late Forties and Fifties, two ‘“‘new 
frontiers’ were added to U.S. foreign relations 

namely, economic assistance and military 
assistance. As important as these have been 
and will continue to be, they are not in them- 
selves adequate to meet the international needs 
and obligations of the United States in the 
coming decade. A third “‘new frontier’? must 
be added in the Sixties—a frontier concerned 
with human development, with educational, 
scientific, and cultural affairs. 


President Kennedy and Secretary Rusk have 
taken steps to give greater emphasis and promi- 
nence to educational and cultural affairs as a 
major component of U.S. foreign relations. 
One result is that for the first time there is now 
a central point in the Executive Branch where 
responsibility resides for providing policy 
guidance and stimulation, integration, and co- 
ordination of all Federal activities bearing upon 
international educational and cultural affairs. 





In this article, Mr. Coombs presents highlights of speeches and 
articles in which he has discussed various aspects af education and 
foreign relations. Two such presentations include a talk before The 
American Counci| on Education's recent “Conference on Learning 
Processes for Developing Nations,"’ and a SATURDAY REVIEW (July 
15, 61) article, entitled “Education and World Affairs in the Sixties.” 


This responsibility extends also to ensuring 
effective liaison and cooperation between the 
Federal Government and the academic com- 
munity and private organizations with respect 
to international educational affairs. 

But the Federal Government can do only a 
small part of the total job. Most of the burden 
will fall upon our educational institutions 
which, along with foundations and various other 
non-governmental organizations, constitute the 
nation’s main “‘resource base’”’ for carrying out 
such activities. 

International Breakthroughs 

Education stands on the verge of two major 
breakthroughs in the international field. The 
first is a breakthrough of scale and importance. 
Education will become in the sixties a stronger 
force than ever before for accelerating economic 
growth and social advancement, particularly 
in less developed nations, but in more devel- 
oped ones as well. 

















“History calls for a 


technological revolution 


of education . . . 
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Here and abroad lately there has been a new 
recognition of the fundamental importance of 
human resource development—and hence of 
educational development—to the total process 
of nation building, economic growth, social 
justice, and general advancement toward truly 
free and independent societies. 

President Kennedy has called for increased 
emphasis upon the development of human re- 
sources as one of the hallmarks of our new 
foreign assistance program. This emphasis we 
can advocate with deep conviction. The history 
of our own young country provides a classic 
demonstration of how educational opportunity 
for a whole population undergirds economic 
growth and democratic social development. 
There can be no dispute that in the absence 
of past heavy investment in popular education 
for all its people, the United States could not 
today have its present productive strength or 
world leadership position. 


A Good Investment 

We Americans lately have been paying more 
attention to this important lesson of our own 
history, and so have others. It was reflected in 
the Act of Bogota last year and even more 
explicitly in the recent conference at Punta del 
Este and in the UNESCO Conference on African 
Educational Development at Addis Ababa in 
May. At the latter conference educational lead- 
ers and economists from many nations joined 
in proclaiming that ‘‘education is a good invest- 
ment.”” They meant this literally—that. the 
‘“‘yield”’ on educational expenditures measured 
in national economic output, the yield on a 
nation’s investment in its people, is at least as 
great as the yield on investment in things, such 
as factories, highways and natural resources. It 
is to be hoped that those responsible for making 
international loans will take heed of these find- 
ings by eminent economists. In addition to the 
economic payoff, of course, educational invest- 
ment yields other important returns in the form 
of social development and individual self-real- 
ization. 

The emphasis on human resources, in eco- 
nomic terms, is not intended to minimize the 
importance of education for its humanistic 
values. These values are so widely accepted in 
our society as not to need restatement for this 
audience. At the same time, we should not lose 
sight of these goals of education both in our 
own and other countries. 


Educational Technology 


The second kind of educational breakthrough 
in the international field is a breakthrough of 
educational technology which the whole world, 
but especially the less developed nations, 
urgently needs and awaits. 

Twentieth century needs can no more be 
met with 18th and 19th Century technology 
in the field of education than in agriculture, 
industry, communications, military, or any 
other major field of human endeavor. Yet it is 
only a slight exaggeration to say that this is 
exactly what we have been trying to get away 
with in education. 

There is obviously much that is good in our 
conventional methods of teaching and learning, 
and in our curriculums, that should be carried 
forward. But there is also a vast amount that 
is obsolete and should be replaced with some- 
thing better. 

I am firmly convinced that the nations of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America which are striv- 
ing toward viable independence and a free and 
fuller life for their people will never make it if, 
with every good intention and with encourage- 
ment from others like ourselves, they pour 
their limited resources into simply expanding 
a carbon copy of some other nation’s obsolete 
curriculum and teaching methods. It will not 
fit their needs and it certainly will not fit their 
pocketbooks, even when supplemented by our 
resources. 


The Addis Ababa Conference 


Any doubt about the validity of this somber 
proposition was dispelled at the recent Addis 
Ababa Conference. A systematic effort was 
made there by educators and economists to 
calculate the approximate economic require- 
ments for achieving relatively modest educa- 
tional expansion goals 20 years from now. 
These illustrative goals for Sub-Sahara Africa 
called for having 100% of young boys and girls 
in elementary school by 1980, 20% of the age 
group in some sort of secondary school, and 
only 2% of the age group in higher educa- 
tion (compared to nearly 40% in the United 
States at present). To reach these goals with 
conventional technology, it was estimated, 
would require an annual growth rate in the 
national economies of 4% over the next five 
years and 6% a year thereafter (which even 
optimistic economists find hard to assume) 
and about a doubling of the present percentage 
of the gross national product expended on 
education. Even with these rather heroic eco- 
nomic assumptions, there would be a large 
educational deficit to be met by external 
assistance, reaching a peak of one billion 
dollars by 1970, or roughly 10 times last 
year’s level. 

Even if all this money for education could 
be secured in the face of strong competing de- 

















THE ROLE OF BUSINESS 


American business is one of the great anchor points 
for the further development of our educational, scien- 
tific, and cultural relations with other countries. 

Already new signs of business leadership in advanc- 
ing these relationships are appearing. Among these 
signs are the support of international fellowships, 
conferences, institutes which further student, scholar, 
and specialist exchanges among nations and among 
newly developing political areas of the world. 

One challenging, but difficult, opportunity for busi- 
ness lies in formulating plans which will enable a larger 
number of foreign students to gain at least a brief 
summer-time internship inside our industrial plant and 
office facilities. This experience can be of immeasur- 


mands, the result could be a hollow and frus- 
trating achievement—a dramatic expansion of 
the forms and rituals of education without 
much substance of quality, basically because 
of an inevitable shortage of good quality 
teachers to staff the schools in conventional 
fashion. 

It seems certain, therefore, that “‘conven- 
tional wisdom” applied to educational expan- 
sion in the developing countries will lead at 
best to disappointment and frustration and at 
worst to disaster. 


Developing Nations 


Then what is the alternative? What can we 
and other advanced nations do to help devel- 
oping nations—and no less ourselves—to close 
the great gap between present educational per- 
formance and rapidly mounting educational 
needs? 

We can apply unconventional wisdom, in- 
genuity, professional courage and imaginative 
brainpower, just as we have done in other 
major fields of human endeavor when history 
called for great breakthroughs. Our educa- 
tional institutions have in the past advanced 
the well-being of mankind by hatching scien- 
tific and technological revolutions of agricul- 
ture, industry, medicine, communications and 
space. History calls for a technological revolu- 
tion of education itself. It is overdue and there 
is no time to waste. 

What is needed is the development of new 
systems of instruction and learning involving 
combinations of mechanical and human inputs, 
geared to producing clearly defined learning 
results. Far from dehumanizing education, such 
new combinations can release human poten- 
tials which heretofore have been wasted. 


More Than Money Needed 


How can this necessary revolution of educa- 
tional technology best be brought about? I am 
convinced that it will not be achieved simply 
by spending more money on educational re- 
search of the conventional variety. It will re- 
quire, I suspect, at least three things: (1) the 
careful defining of specific “‘targets’’—prob- 


able benefit to students of poltical and economic 
affairs, among whom may well be future managers of 
business in other countries or leaders of governments. 
There is a need for thoughtful effort by industry to find 
some mechanism whereby an individual company, or a 
group of companies in a geographical area can in 
cooperation with labor help meet this opportunity. 
Business and industry can also contribute importantly 
to the educational process, both here and abroad, by 
continuing the development of new technologies for 
learning. Already an attack on the problem of educat- 
ing rising numbers of students, through the use of new 
technological devices, is well begun. But it remains a 
fertile field for research, experiment, and development. 


lems to be solved, such as illiteracy, and 
learning goals to be achieved; (2) the mobiliza- 
tion of imaginative brainpower from a variety 
of fields, not simply education but such fields 
as psychology, sociology and anthropology, 
physics and mathematics, electronics engineer- 
ing and from wherever else dedicated and im- 
aginative brainpower can be found; and (3) the 
application of the philosophy and techniques 
of “research and development” rather than 
the traditional approach of educational re- 
search. 


Common Market of Ideas 


The great revolutionary forces that have 
converged in our time and the hopes and aspi- 
rations of mankind in every nation on earth, 
slave and free alike, give education a historic 
opportunity. Military strength buys valuable 
time for the Free World; economic assistance 
can help narrow the menacing gap between the 
massive poverty of less developed countries and 
high living standards of the advanced Western 
nations. But in the long run the peace of the 
world and preservation of free societies will 
depend upon the development of individual 
human capacities and upon the development 
of a vast ““ccommon market”’ of ideas, knowl- 
edge, and cultural interchange. 

In these times of repeated international 
crises, the average citizen often finds himself 
frustrated by the feeling that there is nothing 
he can personally do to contribute toward a 
peaceful and better world. But on this “new 
frontier’ of international scientific, educational, 
and cultural affairs, we can stand on our tip- 
toes and look beyond the immediate crises to 
the positive conditions of peace which are 
already being built through the channels of 
educational and cultural exchange. And on this 
frontier there are abundant opportunities for 
the individual citizen, the individual school 
system and community, the individual college 
and university, to make really substantial con- 
tributions. And unless a great many such 
efforts are made in the years ahead, it is hard 
to see how the seemingly endless succession of 
crises will ever end. 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION - 


Editor, SATURDAY REVIEW Education Supplement 


by Dr. Paul Woodring, 


Dr. Woodring forecasts dramatic changes in 
public schools of the future: 

e ‘‘Ungraded’’ schools will make capability 
—not age—the determining factor in 
student progression. 

e Skilled teachers will be relieved from 
routine detail work. 

e Television and ‘‘teaching machines”’ will 
be used increasingly. 

e Buildings will have removable walls. 

e Class periods will vary greatly in length. 


What priority question must Americans face up to 
in planning the schools of the future? 


As a nation we are committed to providing 
good education for all young Americans in 
order that equality of opportunity may be 
assured. At the same time we must educate for 
top-level leadership because such leadership is 
essential if our nation and our culture are to 
survive and flourish. 

In the past some of our educational spokes- 
men have stressed one of these goals while 
others have given their attention to the other 
goal. Now we must have educational leaders 
who are able to stress the importance of both 
at the same time and to devise programs that 
will achieve both ends. 


What kind of schools provide the best preparation 
for leadership? 

I do not think anyone can give a firm answer 
to this question. In the past some of the great 
leaders of America have come from all sorts of 


educational backgrounds. Perhaps leadership is 
dependent upon traits of intellect and character 
not greatly altered by formal schooling. 

Today, however, virtually all young Ameri- 
cans get a considerable amount of formal 
schooling, and our schools and colleges must 
accept responsibility for the early identification 
and continued nurture of future leaders in 
order that their potentialities may be recog- 
nized and fully used. It is particularly im- 
portant that our schools do not destroy po- 
tential leadership by placing an overemphasis 
on conformity. 


In this respect, could we perhaps learn from the 
British ‘‘public’’ schools? 


The British ‘“‘public’’ schools (which we 
would call “‘private’”’ schools) seemed to be well 
adapted to the preparation of leaders under the 
British class system that prevailed in the 18th 
and 19th centuries. Now that class system is 
changing and the educational system, too, is 
changing, apparently because the British have 
found it less well adapted to the demands of 
the second half of the 20th century. I doubt 
that such a system would be acceptable to 
Americans because it fails to make sufficient 
provision for equality of opportunity. 


Has the post-Sputnik era seen a revitalized interest 
in ‘‘educating for excellence?’’ What forms does 
this interest take? 


There has certainly been an increase of 






















Paul Woodring is best known as an analyst and 
interpreter of educational problems. He has lec- 
tured extensively, and is the author of A Fourth of a 
Nation, Let’s Talk Sense About Our Schools, New 
Directions in Teacher Education, and numerous articles 
in HARPERS, LIFE, and other magazines. 

A teacher for most of his adult years, Dr. Wood- 
ring has taught, in turn, in a country school, high 
school, university, liberal arts college, and teachers 
college. Since September 1956 he has been a con- 
sultant for the Ford Foundation’s Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, a position which gives 
him opportunity to visit schools and colleges through- 
out the country. He has edited SATURDAY REVIEW'S 
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Education Supplement since September 1960. 

In 1958, Dr. Woodring was selected by a jury of 
magazine and newspaper editors to receive the 
Tuition Plan Award, ‘‘For Outstanding Service to 
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interest in recent years, but it started long 
before Sputnik; I would date it from about 
1950. Before that time the emphasis was upon 
getting every child into school; now the em- 
phasis is on what every child gets out of school. 
There is a renewed emphasis on educational 
priorities with greater agreement today that 
intellectual excellence—the ability to think, to 
know, to understand, and to make wise deci- 
sions—is the primary responsibility of the school. 
As parents and citizens we still are concerned 
about the welfare of the “‘whole child’; but I 
think we are moving toward an understanding 
of the fact that responsibility for the child’s 
total welfare must be shared by the home, the 
church, the medical profession, and other in- 
stitutions, professions, and agencies—that the 
school cannot be expected to do it all and 
should not try. 


In their efforts to achieve excellence many 
schools now are grouping children on the basis 
of ability in each subject rather than according 
to age in years. In high schools there is a new 
emphasis on the “hard” subjects: science, 
mathematics, foreign languages, English, and 
history, and a little less emphasis on things of 
a recreational nature. But we still have a long 
way to go. In a great many American high 
schools the football star or the drum majorette 
still gets more attention and more approval 
from both students and townspeople than is 


given to the brilliant student who may later 
win a Nobel prize. 


We hear frequent reference to ‘‘educating for per- 
petual change.’’ Almost everyone favors this, but 
what changes must we prepare for? What kinds of 
education are required? 


Just as generals have been accused of pre- 
paring for past rather than future wars, edu- 
cators are likely to prepare their students for 
the past. The reason is obvious—we know 
about the past; but the future is unpredictable 
and hence difficult to prepare for. 

The best preparation for an unknown future 
is a broad liberal education that enables the 
child to see the world and see it whole—to 
understand the basic principles that are least 
likely to change. This education should begin 
in the lower grades and continue through high 
school and college. If a boy learns to repair a 
car of 1961 vintage, his knowledge may be out 
of date before he graduates, but if he learns the 
basic principles of physics these will be ap- 
plicable to whatever vehicles of transportation 
that are used in the year 2000. 

If the student learns to use the English 
language well, he will be prepared to move into 
a wide variety of jobs in any foreseeable world, 
and if he learns a foreign language as well, he 
will be better able to work with people in other 
lands. If he has a thorough grasp of history he 
will be better able to understand and interpret 
the changes that will occur during his lifetime. 
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‘. . subjects that seem at the moment to be 
most ‘practical’... will soon be outmoded . . .”’ 
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The best preparation for a period of rapid 
change consists of a firm grounding in those 
things least likely to change or that will change 
most slowly. Many of the subjects that seem 
at the moment to be most “practical” are the 
very ones that will soon be outmoded by the 
swift march of events. 


What teacher training and recruitment improve- 
ments are needed in a public school system aiming 
to raise its level of leadership education? 


A single school system, if it has the money 
and is willing to spend it, can recruit good 
teachers by paying high salaries and drawing 
the best teachers from other schools. Raising 
the standards of teachers throughout the 
nation is much more difficult because we need 
nearly two million teachers to staff the schools 
and colleges attended by our 48 million stu- 
dents; there just are not enough first rate 
candidates to fill the openings. 

Higher salaries will, of course, help to bring 
more good people into the profession. Better 
working conditions will help too. The teacher 
needs more time to teach and to prepare for 
teaching. He should be relieved of all those 
duties that can be handled just as well by a 
good secretary or a teacher’s aide. As young 
people become aware that the life of a teacher 
can be an interesting and rewarding one—and 
one that wins public respect—more will go 
into teaching. 

In teacher education I think we are now 
moving in the right direction. In more than two- 
thirds of our states the state teachers colleges 
already have been converted into general state 
colleges that provide as much liberal education 
as is found in liberal arts colleges. Others soon 
will take this step. Within a few years all 
teachers will be college graduates and most 
high school teachers will hold masters degrees. 

Professional courses for teachers are being 
improved and in many places an extended 
supervised internship is replacing the cor 
ventional practice teaching. I think this trend 
will continue. 


What are some of the most dramatic innovations 
you can foresee for the future? 


I expect to see dramatic reallocations of use 
of time, space, and personnel in the schools. 
The conventional school of the present re- 
sembles an egg crate. If it is an elementary 
school, each cell contains one teacher and 30 
children who remain with her all day, and there 
is little communication among the people in 
the separate cells. If it is a high school, the 
teacher and his 30 pupils remain together for 
only one period and then the boys and girls 


move on to another room and another subject. 

The school of the future will be much more 
complex and more flexible. The interior walls 
of the building will be movable so that children 
can meet in small groups for some activities 
and much larger groups for others. In the high 
school the standard ‘“‘period’”’ of 45 minutes 
will be replaced by more variable periods— 
some longer and some shorter—depending on 
the importance of the subject and the time it 
takes to teach it well. Teachers will work as 
teams—at least when they are planning their 
work—so that each teacher will know what the 
others are doing, and there will be less dupli- 
cation of work. A team may include one or 
more master teachers, an apprentice or intern 
teacher, plus assistants, teacher aides, and 
secretaries. The skilled teachers will spend all 
their time in planning and teaching while the 
secretarial details, bookkeeping, housekeeping, 
etc., will be done by others who will be under 
the teacher’s supervision. 

There will be an increased use of mechanical 
aids such as television and “‘teaching machines’”’ 
that can bring the best teaching and the best 
programmed instruction to more students. 
These will not replace the teacher but will give 
the teacher more time for the things that only 
a classroom teacher can do. 

There will also be changes in the rate at which 
each child progresses through the school. Our 
present system resembles a ladder with 12 
rungs. Every child is placed on the lower rung 
—the first grade—at the age of six and is ex- 
pected to climb one rung each year, so that he 
graduates from high school 12 years later 
at the age of 18. This system violates every- 
thing that we know about the nature and 
extent of individual differences in learning ca- 
pacity. 

Perhaps the school of the future will be an 
“‘ungraded”’ school in which each child moves 
forward as rapidly as he is able, regardless of 
his age in years. If his abilities make it ap- 
propriate, he may move ahead rapidly in one 
subject and more slowly in others for which he 
shows a lesser aptitude. I see no good reason 
why the brightest boys and girls should not 
complete elementary and secondary education 
by the age of 16 and be ready for college. They 
will not be taken out of their “peer group’’— 
the peer group will go along. A “peer group” 
is not a group of the same age but is a group 
with similar interests and aptitude. 

These changes will result in some very diffi- 
cult problems of scheduling, school organiza- 
tion, and administration, but these problems 
can be solved if we want to solve them. 





































American Business as an 
Educational Force Overseas 


by Virgil B. Day, Vice President, Relations Services, General Electric Company 


General Electric’s top man in educational relations emphasizes 
the international challenge in describing business contributions to 
education: 


e American companies equip employees of host countries with 
specific vocational skills. 


e Educational technology is approaching the stage where it can 
help meet extreme overseas teacher shortages. 


e Foreign nationals in American plants are taught economic 
freedom by example. 23 





































































As Vice President of Relations Services for 
General Electric, Virgil Day's responsibilities 
include Company support of educational institu- 
tions and activity. He also is responsible for 
Company relationships with its employees and 
the public, including share owners and plant 
communities. 

With General Electric since 1947, past posi- 
tions include: Manager of Union Relations, where 
he directed basic research, planning, and ne- 
gotiating of the Company's relations with labor 
unions at the national level; and Manager of 
Public Affairs Service until appointment to his 
present post earlier this year. 

Mr. Day is a graduate of Northwestern 
University's Law School. Except for four years’ 
World War Il service, he practiced law in New 
York City until joining General Electric. 











The relationship between business enterprise 
and the process of education—the upgrading of 
the capacity of people to deal more effectively 
with their world—has always been closer than 
just a financial contributor. A business organ- 
ization is in the business of organizing human 
resources, equipping them not merely with 
machines (though of course that is essential) 
but also with the training to bring out their 
most productive capabilities. 

If a sorcerer had appeared in 1860 and 
summoned up for the people of that year all of 
the technological progress and capital equip- 


Center of General Electric's educational activities is its Man- 
agement Research and Development Institute, Crotonville, N.Y. 
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ment available to the people of 1960, would 
living standards have immediately advanced a 
century? Obviously not. The technology and 
capital, so fabulously productive today, would 
have been useless to the economy of 1860, 
mainly because the human knowledge and skills 
would be completely unequipped to do any- 
thing with it. 

In the changing climate of modern com- 
petition, including the accelerating emphasis 
on technology, the corporation’s emphasis on 
the quality of its ““human capital’ is growing 
in importance. We might almost be accurate 
in paraphrasing Alfred North Whitehead’s oft- 
quoted warning and state: in the conditions of 
modern economic life the rule is absolute—the 
company which does not value trained in- 
telligence is doomed. 


Industry Education Abroad 


In business operations abroad, the Ameri- 
can company’s emphasis on human investment 
is singularly conspicuous. In fact, the impact 
of private investment abroad illustrates well 
that many kinds of improvements in education 
are an inevitable by-product of industriali- 
zation. 


As industry develops, it inherently must give 
training to the people with which it works. A 
company coming into an area with things to 
do and plants to staff has to generate, in its 
own interest, considerable upgrading of hu- 
man skills in the area. 


Beyond the immediate and urgent needs of 
any given plant, the general level of educa- 
tional standards abroad is important too. The 
higher the level of education, the higher the 
standards of consumption (a relationship we 
have always found true in domestic markets). 
Some companies have specifically related the 
growth trends for foreign markets in part to the 
level of education, thereby noting a further 
incentive for them to contribute to upgrading 
the general level of schooling, wholly apart 
from their own overseas manpower needs. 


In alluding to a company’s own corporate 
interest in raising educational standards, I do 
not mean to imply that only a pure dollar-and- 
cents profit-maximizing calculation is involved. 
It is not necessary to stir up the still-unsettled 
questions about social responsibilities of busi- 
ness to make the single central point: that, 
fundamentally, the spread of private business 
operations abroad and the upgrading of educa- 
tional standards abroad are inexorably linked. 


In the future, as world competition becomes 
further internationalized, it may well be that, 
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just as we have come to rely on industry as a 
major source of financial and other aid to ed- 
ucation at home, we may assign a recognized 
role to business abroad in helping to meet the 
world’s more formidable educational needs. 


Three Levels of Contribution 


American business operations abroad make 
this contribution on at least three levels. 


1. Training in Specific Skills 


First, American companies are equipping 
foreign nationals with specific vocational skills. 
In hundreds of plants overseas, the people of 
the developing countries are gaining badly 
needed skills and training in key processes 
essential to the effective operation of industries 
most appropriate to their economies. 


Most companies are finding that training 
nationals of these countries for responsible 
positions in plants there, is a wise move from 
the standpoint of relations both within the 
plant and with the community as a whole. Of 
the 27,000 people employed by General 
Electric’s operations abroad, just about 250 
come from the United States. The rest, in- 
cluding many in top executive positions, are 
drawn from the host countries. Like other com- 
panies, we find a high degree of correlation 
between the acceptance of our plants abroad 
and the advancement of nationals in those 
plants to technical, professional, and super- 
visory levels. 

In turn, forward-looking governments rec- 
ognize the value of encouraging, rather than 
harassing, American companies to operate 
within their boundaries, and to make a diverse 
contribution to needs of the society. Business- 
sponsored training, as Professor Theodore W. 
Schultz of Chicago University has shown, can 
be “‘the most valuable resource that we could 
make available to them.” 


Business, as an educational force over- 2. Business is making unique contributions 
abroad in the field of educational technology. 
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The Communist Approach 


It is instructive to note that our adversaries 
on the other side of the Lron Curtain have rec- 
ognized the roic« of human investment. They 
are, to be sure, Johnny-come-lately’s in this 
field. The Western world has carried educa- 
tional improvements to the remote areas of 
the world for over a century, under such di- 
verse banners as religious missionary move- 
ments and political stability, as well as busi- 
ness investment. In contrast, the Communist 
camp has only just entered this field, motivated 
by a single all-too-conspicuous objective: the 
spread of the Communist system. 

With this ideological objective uppermost in 
mind, it is not surprising to see that the Russians 
have emphasized such forms of aid as school 
buildings, educational centers, polytechnical and 
technological institutes. In Ethiopia a technical 
school for 1000 pupils, designed, built, and fi- 
nanced by the Soviet Union, will train power 
specialists, chemists, agricultural, and textile 
experts. In Burma, the country’s largest tech- 
nical school has been, according to a Soviet 
report, “‘built by the Soviet Union as a gift to 
the Burmese people.’’ In Vietnam (with the 
blood scarcely dry from Communist conquest), 
it is claimed that the new Polytechnical 
Institute of Hanoi will provide training in 15 
specialties for an enrollment of up to 2400. 


Challenge to the West 


In view of the importance to these countries 
of spreading vocational skills, it would be 
somewhat unrealistic to expect them not to 
accept such aids with eagerness. But it does 
suggest that such Western-sponsored training 
as that made available in plants of American 
companies abroad is vitally important for our 
own national interest. 

Encouragement of such professional and 
vocational training abroad serves not merely 
our corporate objectives and their national ob- 
jectives, but our national objectives as well. 
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3. Teaching economic freedom. (Training at In- 
ternational General Electric Puerto Rico, Inc.) 
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“Educational technology .. . js 
economically feasible oy, 


Dr. Grayson Kirk of Columbia University 
points out in this issue of the FORUM that the 
educational function relates to the most im- 
portant challenge facing the West. Either we 
provide solid encouragement to the aspirations 
of these underdeveloped and uncommitted 
countries—either we help them win their “‘race 
between education and catastrophe’’—or they 
may commit themselves, in ignorance, to a 
system which has no place for the decisive 
freedoms, including economic freedom. 


2. Educational Technology 


Another contribution which American busi- 
ness is making to education abroad is in an 
area I mentioned earlier, that of educational 
technology. 

Educational technology has long since passed 
the experimental stage and is rapidly be- 
coming economically feasible on an important 
scale. Such devices as educational television 
are already in use in many places. 

The application of these developments to 
the needs of other countries’ school systems, 
especially those of underdeveloped states, has 
not proceeded very far. The specific forms which 
may prove useful would be difficult to predict. 

One thing would appear clear, however. If 
some of these countries are looking to a massive 
upgrading of educational standards in anything 
like one or two generations, the sheer cost of 
trying to duplicate the kinds of facilities which 
exist in established school systems would be 
senselessly expensive. If any progress toward 
this goal is to be made, it will require really 
imaginative thinking and experimentation in 
the direction of better productivity in educa- 
tional methods. 
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The Teacher Shortage 


Furthermore, the dynamic growth of popu- 
lation around the world is overburdening the 
already short supply of teachers. Innovations 
in educational technology can help solve this 
problem by the development of machines to 
handle many of the routine chores of a teacher, 
allowing him to do more actual teaching— 
and thus to merit the higher pay which it will 
take to get and hold really qualified people in 
the profession. 


This is a challenge alike to educators and 
to business firms which have special capabilities 
in this field. From discussions with some of my 
associates in General Electric, where we have 
both the technical capabilities in electronics 
and a long-standing interest in educational 
developments, I know that we hope to play a 
part in the fascinating future of this field. 


3. Teaching Economic Freedom 


On another level, a more subtle contribution 
of American business as an educational force 
abroad is in spreading the experience of one of 
the basic institutions of a free society: private 
competitive enterprise. 


A foreign national who gains a professional 
or managerial position in an American plant 
in his country has a chance to live “‘free enter- 
prise.”” He experiences first-hand the oppor- 
tunities and advantages of a competitive 
system. He sees what can be done, the drive 
and incentive which can power a free economic 
enterprise in contrast with state-controlled 
bureaucracies in the Soviet pattern. Not least 
important, it widens his personal horizons, to 
see what he can achieve, how far he can go ina 
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Industry builds executive awareness of world problems through programs like General Electric’s Advanced 
Management Course (left). Business also provides extensive support to U.S. colleges and universities. 
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... becoming 
le on an important scale.”’ 


framework of economic and political liberty. 

In a widely-read essay on capitalism, Werner 
Sombart observed that the system’s unique 
value was its focus on personality in economic 
life and on the conviction ‘“‘that in the last 
analysis it is the individual rather than the 
business enterprise, family or capital that is 
the driving economic force.” 


Congressional Recognition 


During this year’s foreign aid bill, the Con- 
gress gave official recognition and encourage- 
ment to the part which private companies can 
play in the struggle with world communism. 
This took the form of the Bush-Javits amend- 
ment directing the administrators of the pro- 
gram to “wherever appropriate carry out 
programs of assistance through private chan- 
nels.”” In Senate debate, one of the sponsors, 


Senator Javits, stated: 

“Our own experience has been that competi- 

tive private enterprise has produced a higher 

standard of living with less governmental 
dictation than anywhere else in the world. 

“It would be a paradox indeed if in our 

efforts to aid the less-developed areas in the 

world we overlooked the role of private en- 
terprise and thus failed to use our most 
effective economic resource.” 

American business operations overseas, 
spreading by example the message of freedom 
in terms that can be experienced by all, can 
thereby make a deeper contribution, with 
more lasting effects than many other more 
self-conscious efforts of this country abroad. 
In the long run, these effects could exceed in 
importance all of the other contributions 
which American business makes to education. 








What One Company Does 


In the adjoining article, Mr. Day discusses American busi- 
ness as an educational force overseas. The relationships 
between the business community and the educational process 
are, of course, more comprehensive. The variety of these ties 
is illustrated by this high-light listing of educational support 
activities conducted by one firm, the General Electric 
Company: 


Laboratory equipment assistance program-—special ar- 
rangements for educational institutions to obtain products and 
equipment suitable for classroom use; 


Science and engineering information usually not available 
in textbooks—progress posters, illustrated booklets on educa- 
tional subjects, publications of technical papers (e.g., Research 
Laboratory Bulletin); 


Guidance materials for counselors and pupils —booklets on 
“Careers: Opportunities and Preparations,” advertisements 
in youth publications, display materials for exhibits and 
science fairs; 


Special mailings —teaching materials, case studies for class- 
room use, results of educational surveys; 


Educator's conferences—-Company-sponsored conferences of 
various groups of educators such as business school deans, 
engineering teachers, placement officers; 


Plant community activities—visits to plants for teachers and 
students, Career Days, Business-Education Days, film service; 


Use of Company facilities and personnel in research 
projects of college professors——laboratories, data-processing 
equipment, other equipment; 


Consultation service to schools-——on curriculum, laboratory 
layout and equipment, administrative and teaching personnel; 


Summer employment—faculty members and students; 


Release of Company personnel for teaching assignments 


part-time, evening classes; 


Company participation in co-op education programs; 


Employee service to educational purposes—school boards, 
college and university trustees, fund drives, bond issues; 


Financial support of the General Electric Foundation, an 
educational and charitable trust founded and financially 
supported by the General Electric Company, but operated as 
a separate organization. The Trustees of the Foundation have 
announced that operations include the following programs: 


® Corporate alumnus program—a program of matching, 
dollar for dollar, contributions by employees of General 
Electric Company and its affiliates to institutions of 
higher education of which they are alumni, up to $2,000 
per year per donor; 


@ Science research talent programs—-a summer program of 
scientific research for 20 High School juniors selected as 
exceptionally talented; 


®@ College grants—-direct grants to selected colleges for 
strengthening departments of physics, mathematics, and 
accounting; 


@ Graduate fellowships—-fellowships to students for 
graduate study in such fields as the physical sciences and 
engineering, mathematics, business administration, the 
behavioral sciences; 


Graduate research and study grants—a more flexible 
alternative to fellowships, under which the institution 


receiving the grant is given wider latitude in its use; 


@ Special grants——grants for exploratory projects in new 
fields of education; 


@ Educational organization and association grants—grants 
to associations carrying on valuable complementary 


activities; 


@ Summer fellowship programs——programs of summer 
study for high-school and college teachers in economics 


and in guidance counseling. 


































A panel of top educators from Harvard, Notre Dame, 
Stanford, and the Department of Defense discuss 
action. Their recommendations include: e Communism 
U.S. schools. ¢ Social studies courses must give more 
side the U.S. e Political science departments need 
Cold War and overseas job training. e Educational 


should use the “dramatic” approach to attract 


EDUCATING FOR 
LEADERSHIP 


Developing a Program 


by participants—National Military-Industrial and Educational Conference 


Earlier this year, international leaders 
in education, business, government, 
and the military met in Chicago. 
Occasion: the seventh annual National 
Military-Industrial and Educational 
Conference, sponsored by the Insti- 
tute for American Strategy. Theme: 
“Education and Leadership in a 
World of Conflict.’’ Highlight: a panel 
session on ‘‘Development of a Pro- 
gram of Education About Com- 
munism,’’ in which THE GENERAL 
ELECTRIC FORUM participated in 
order to include a cross-section of 
thinking on specific approaches to 
the total world challenge. Highlights 
are presented in this feature. 
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should be studied in 
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audiences. 


Dr. William Y. Elliott 


Professor of Government, Harvard 
University, and director of the Uni- 
versity's summer school; executive 
government service since 1936 includes 
membership on the Planning Board of 
the National Security Council, con- 
sultant to the State Department; 
assistant director of Office of Defense 
Mobilization, staff director of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 





“We can... defend ourselves 
by taking the moral 
offensive, world-wide. 


We cannot effectively train our future leaders 
to recognize the unlimited opportunities for 
world progress without developing concurrently 
a clear appreciation of the direct threat which 
communism poses to Free World progress. 
Certainly the Communists will be trying to 
better us all the way in meeting the “‘revolution 
of rising expectations”’ throughout the develop- 
ing nations. 

If we are going to teach our future leaders to 
understand the nature of communism, we must 
inoculate them against the false terms that 
communism uses, the tactics of the front 
organizations, the enlistment of innocent 
people in causes which are Communist con- 


trolled. There is much tangible material on the 
subject, if we will just take time to read it— 
material published by the Communists them- 
selves. 

Just one example is the “Report of the 
Comintern, 1928,” published in the 80th 
Congress’ House Foreign Affairs Report, ‘‘100 
Years of Communist Strategy and Tactics.”’ In 
it the Communists give a complete description 
of how they use their tactics. They describe in 
detail how they use innocent people—perfectly 
worthy idealists—to advance their own objec- 
tives, by ““Popular Fronts,”’ seizing control of 
“‘Liberal”’ or “‘Socialist’’ causes, by mob agita- 
tion, and deluding propaganda for those 
intellectuals who love wishful thinking and 
magic formulae. 


“Self-Help” Training 

Concurrent with developing understanding 
of the Communist threat, we must teach future 
leaders to recognize the economic advantage of 
the system that we represent, to appreciate 
that it does present unlimited opportunities for 
world progress. Our system can unleash the 
energies of the people of underdeveloped 
countries, but it must be assisted in a massive 
way. We can do this by helping to organize, 
train, and educate the people of these develop- 
ing nations—the leaders, civil servants, poli- 
ticians, technicians. This “‘self-help”’ training is 
the biggest investment required in meeting the 
“revolution of rising expectations”’ throughout 
the world; it will provide the stability so neces- 
sary for lasting economic development. 

Certainly the Peace Corps can play an 
important role in the developing nations. The 
Peace Corps can be a fine thing. It has seized 
the imagination of many young men, who are 
eager to show that voluntary sacrifice is part of 
our heritage. But unless we train them to 
identify the tactics of communism before they 
are exposed to them, we are taking some grave 
risks. Unless we train them for the jobs that 
these countries want them and need them to do, 
the program will fail. 


Educational Inoculations 

But this is only one part of a total job that 
can only be done if all our people have had an 
educational inoculation against the professed 
and open (as well as covert) Communist 
methods. Communism aims, on a world basis, 
at nothing short of destroying every form of 
freedom that is real—namely, freedom that 
comes from the development of moral responsi- 

















bility in men by keeping open the right to 
choose. 

The Communist challenge has, however, the 
virtue of any attack on freedom. It forces us to 
be and do our best. If we are to keep freedom 
for ourselves and for the world we cannot, with- 
out going down like the Etruscans or the Aztecs, 
follow the soft ways that destroy the sense of 
duty on which we must ground all freedom. 


To meet the challenge, our educational sys- 
tem must provide students with not only a 
truer knowledge of our enemy, but also with a 
better appreciation of our own constitutional 
ways and system. This is the path to spiritual as 
well as physical strength. We can and will learn 
to defend ourselves by taking the moral offen- 
sive, world-wide. 


Rev. Stanley J. Parry, C.S. C. 


Head of the Department of Political 
Science, University of Notre Dame, 
since 1953; a 1941 Notre Dame gradu- 
ate; master of political science from 
Georgetown University ; doctorate from 
Yale; ordained to the priesthood, 
1955; author of many scholarly articles, 
including the introduction to Aquinas’ 
Treatise on Law, published in 1955 by 
Regnery Co. 





.we should teach the student that 


the Communist Party 
is what it says it is. 


An effective study and understanding of 
communism must begin with an awareness that 
the very nature of Communist ideas and 
organization is incommensurate with the 
classical Western way of life. Communism 
cannot be interpreted in terms and categories 
applicable to Western civilization and govern- 
ments. It can only be set in antithesis to our 
way of life. 


With this philosophy in mind, a course on 
communism in our schools should follow three 
general areas of study: (1) The Study of the 
Communist Ideology, (2) The Study of the 
Communist Regime, and (3) The Study of the 
Communist Party as a Subversive Force. 
Different levels of study and _ teaching— 
whether high school or graduate study—would 
be distinguished only by the sophistication and 
completeness of the endeavor. 


1. Communist Ideology 


In the high school treatments of communism 
I have read, little or no attention has been paid 
to the Communist’s world view. Yet, Com- 
munist organization and strategy can be 
properly evaluated only in the light of the 
Communist’s own conception of what they are 
trying to do. Since Communists have written at 
great length on this, there is no question of 
subjective, hostile interpretations of motive 
and goal, but simply a question of accurate 
reporting of voluminous Communist literature. 


The point in such a study would not be to 
prove that Communism is atheistic, but to 
show that it has a God which it serves called 
History. The point is not to prove simply that 
the Communist rejects classical morality, but 
that he appeals to a new morality—a Com- 
munist morality—in the name of the God 
called History. The central element in this 
context is that as a Communist sees it, he does 
not break treaties for he really never considered 
himself bound by them. 


Thus the ultimate product of a study of 
ideology should be an awareness that Com- 
munists do not disagree with us the way we 
disagree with one another; the Communist 
simply has a different version of reality. 


2. The Communist Regime 


The Communist regime should be studied as 
the implementation of an ideology by an elite 
who have captured a population. But in our 
teaching of communism, it is not enough to 
show that the Russian and the Chinese people 
are not free under Communist rule. We must 
inquire into the reasons why they are not. And 
when this is done, we see that freedom is an 
irrelevant concept of the period of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. The Party as a ruler 
does not claim to represent the people. Indeed, 
it does not claim to represent an existing prole- 
tariat. It represents the future. Any idea of 
representing even the worker is the heresy of 
“‘tailism,”’ of riding the tail of history instead of 
leading the way. The Party as a regime does 
not claim to preserve order; it claims to be 
revolutionary, to represent a future truth which 
it implements by imposing a new order on the 
society. 


3. The Party as a Subversive Force 


The true Communist Party member has the 
same mental attitude whether he operates in 
the U.S.S.R. or the U.S.A. Both focus on the 


concept of the organization of Communist 
power in one part of the world. Both think in 
terms of the extension of that power. Both 
justify the extension of that power in the name 
of history and the ultimate liquidation of the 
exploitive owning classes. Therefore, in study- 
ing the Communist Party member in America, 
we must not consider him in terms of the 
tradition of dissent in a democracy. Com- 
munists are not “dissenters” in the usual 
meaning of the term. They are an organized, 
disciplined elite working from a total rejection 
of what we consider the normal way of things. 
They work for concrete ends, defined by 
Party authority. Their ultimate goal is not 
persuasion but destruction. 


Thus, once again we should teach the student 
that the Communist Party is what it says it is. 
We should not be misled by obvious propa- 
ganda. 


Dr. William M. McGovern 


Professor of Political Science, North- 
western University; grew up in the 
Orient and studied at Oxford, Uni- 
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Paris, and the University of Berlin; 
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sultant to the Congressional Com- 
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“Our educational system 


must recognize that we 
are ina war right now... 


Pl 


Our educational system must recognize that 
we are in a war right now, and that we will be 
in it for an indefinite period of time. And our 
people must be prepared for what is behind 
little wars, local wars, the Cold War. 


Among other places, this must be done in the 
political science departments of our high 
schools and universities. Definite improve- 
ments are needed in this area. Our political 
science departments have tended to neglect the 
fact that ideas have consequences, that you can 
guess what the enemy is going to do if you 
study his ideology. History has borne out the 
fact that this was true in the case of Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Tojo. 


In studying profoundly the ideology of 
communism, we will get to know our enemy, to 
realize his weak points as well as his strong 
points. Certainly many of the predictions of 
Marx and Lenin have not come true—will not 
come true. So, far from hiding their works, we 
should insist that our students study them. 
Let them see for themselves where communism 
has failed as well as succeeded. For that 
matter, if you can read Marx’s Das Kapital and 
still be a Communist, you are a better man 
than I. 


Preparing for the Peace Corps 

Another area where we must develop under- 
standing of ideologies and backgrounds is in 
preparing people for such efforts as the much- 
publicized Peace Corps. So often in some of our 
relief projects of the past, men have gone out 
from America with little or no knowledge of 
native backgrounds. We have based our aid on 
our own background rather than on that of the 
country to which we are going. For example, it 
is ridiculous to go to Burma and to try to 
teach the Burmese how to grow tomatoes if the 
Burmese don’t like tomatoes. 


In the training of all people going abroad, we 
must develop a better appreciation of the 
techniques used by the Communists to achieve 
their goals—a recognition that many of their 
publicized long-term goals actually are tactics 
to achieve the ultimate Communist goal of 
complete domination. 


Recognizing Communist Tactics 

Agrarian reform is just one of the proclaimed 
Communist long-range goals which our people 
must be prepared to recognize for the tactic it 
is. We must appreciate agrarian reform’s 
direct relationship to the principles of Lenin, 
who knew that he could never secure control 
of Russia unless he had the support of the 
peasants. Lenin gained this support by promis- 
ing the peasants free land, and giving it to 
them. Once the Bolsheviks got into power, then 
the Party promptly proceeded to take the land 
away from the people through the collectives, 
nationalization, and other programs. But in the 
meantime the Bolsheviks were in power, and 
couldn’t be removed. The same is true now in 
China; it is in various stages of happening 
throughout the world. In our educational pro- 
grams our people must be prepared to cope 
with this challenge. 
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“What are some of the 
specifics which 
education must provide?”’ 


Out of approximately one and one-half 
million Americans scattered in almost every 
section of the world, there are about 800,000 
military, 600,000 of their dependents, 30,000 
civilian government personnel, and 70,000 
personnel of non-government organizations. 
Roughly, the ratio of Defense Department 
people overseas to other Americans on business 
is 14 to 1. The educational problem for the 
Defense Department is obvious. 

The problem was highlighted by the testi- 
mony of one of our prisoners of war after the 
Korean conflict. He said: ‘“‘A man’s ability to 
resist Communist techniques seemed to be in 
direct ratio to the firmness of his basic convic- 
tions before he was captured.’ This statement 
was supported by a lieutenant colonel of the 
Marines who commented: ‘“The Communists 
soon singled out those who waivered in their 
convictions and concentrated on them—and 
tended to give up on those who stood firm.” 
These statements are as true in peace as they 
are in war. 

National Will to Resist 

What the citizen-soldier of today believes, 
the depths of his loyalty, the knowledge of his 
enemy, the toughness of his character, all these 
things and more may well determine the 
effectiveness of our national will to resist. 

There is talk of rising expectations in other 
countries. The same is true among our own 
young people in the United States. They are 
looking for a new kind of leadership, a new 
dynamic in solving the problems of the indi- 
vidual man, a new way to devote themselves, 
their lives, their energies, their sacred honor to 
something worthwhile. And, in all this our 
education must provide specifics upon which 
today’s and tomorrow’s leaders can base their 
activities throughout the world. 


What are some of the specifics which educa- 
tion must provide? Here are a few points we 
keep in mind in training our Defense Depart- 
ment people for overseas duty that I think 
apply equally to any person going to a foreign 
country: 

(1) We must know something of the local 
language of the country, even if it is only 
“pardon me”’ when you bump into somebody, 
“thank you,” “‘good morning,” or ‘“‘goodbye”’— 
at least enough to indicate some appreciation 
and interest in the people. 

(2) We must be familiar with the cultural 
background of the country, through films and 
other sources, 30 as to lessen the first shock of 
arriving in a totally new locale. 

3) We should be aware of the ‘“‘thorny” 
questions that the friendly—or sometimes 
unfriendly--—-people of the country are going to 


ask Americans. In the Department of Defense 
we spent about a year surveying the various 
government agencies and assembled about 155 


typicai questions asked of Americans overseas, 
such as, ‘““You Americans talk about freedom. 
Explain Little Rock to us,” or, “You talk 
about peace. Why do you ring the Soviet 
Union with missile bases?’’ These questions 
were culled to the 34 most frequently asked 
questions. Now, admittedly the answers are 
not the best in the world, but they are answers 
we can live with, and let’s hope as time goes by 
we can improve the answers. 

(4) We must fully appreciate the mission 
that sends us overseas in the first place. Why 
are we there? 

(5) We must avoid giving the impression that 
we have all the answers, that we know it all—a 
common problem with too many Americans. 

(6) We should appreciate enough of the back- 
ground, history, and tradition of the people to 
make them understand that we have mutual 
desires and principles, and that we are in their 
country to help defend these principles. Some- 
how when we are overseas and we are able to 
develop this mutuality of interest, so many of 
our problems disappear. 

(7) Certainly we cannot know all there is to 
know about communism, but we should know 
certain basic facts about it, its techniques, its 
propaganda devices and the specific threats 
which it poses. 

(8) The most important things we need to 
know are the fundamentals of our free society, 
without the purely material trappings that 
have accrued through 175 years of fairly rapid 





American progress. For instance, we should be 
able to discuss the fundamentals of a free 
society, the right to own land, the right to 
bargain, the right to save, the right to invest, 
the lawful procedures which guarantee that 
these rights continue to exist. We ought to 
know these and all of the other rights that our 
forefathers called inalienable. Explained 
properly, these invariably bring a sympathetic 
response from people overseas. 


Dr. Erling M. Hunt 
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“American schools neglect 
the world outside 
the United States.”’ 


American schools neglect the world outside 
the United States. As a result of our nineteenth 
century nationalism, strongly expressed and 
implemented by patriotic organizations, we 
have taught, re-taught, and then taught again 
American history, American government, and 
American life and problems. It is now clear that 
we cannot understand the United States and 
our national problems without knowing much 
about other nations and international affairs; 
however, many state laws, local school regula- 
tions, and college-entrance expectations restrict 
efforts to broaden our social studies curriculum. 

For example, in the upper elementary grades 
and in junior and senior high school we teach 
American history three times: in Grades 5 and 
6; in Grades 7 and 8; and in Grade 11—some- 
times in Grade 12 as well. The standard Grade 
9 course in civics or citizenship relates to the 
United States. The Grade 12, ‘Problems of 
Democracy,” or “‘Problems of American Democ- 
racy’ courses, still focus on domestic problems, 
and the alternative half-year offerings in govern- 
ment, economics, and sociology rarely refer to 
the world beyond our borders. World geography 
has a place in the elementary grades, but not in 
the high schools of most of the Nation. 

Only in Grade 10 do we teach world history — 
the whole sweep and range of it in a single year 


—and that course is often elective and omitted. 
It is only within this course, however, that 
much systematic attention is given to Russia 
and communism, and this is limited. 


World Affairs 

Our educational program must give greater 
attention to the history, geography, and the 
political, economic, and social system of the 
world outside the United States—to world 
affairs that have become our national concern 
—to the study of nations, systems, and institu- 
tions that are not democratic but that we 
urgently need to understand, not merely to 
fear or hate—to understandings that, inci- 
dentally, deepen understandings of liberty and 
democracy. 

Schools need, and need desperately, better 
resources for teaching these subjects. Most of 
our textbooks in this area lack the depth, 
description, and narrative form that is needed 
for true understanding. 

Among other things, we need detailed 
description and narrative concerned with 
people—with men, women, children; with 
farms and farmers; factories and workers; 
stores, schools and religious centers; with 
homes and communities; with customs and 
details that lend reality and that build a 
foundation for comparison, and contrast. 


Encouraging Signs 

There are encouraging signs in the post-high 
school areas of education. Colleges are devoting 
more attention to the history, government and 
economics of other countries and other parts of 
the world. Many universities now have such 
programs as African Institutes, Institutes for 
East Asia, Southeast Asia, and Latin America. 
The Armed Forces have overseas training pro- 
grams for their personnel. Industrial and busi- 
ness training programs are giving more atten- 
tion to the selection and preparation of people 
for foreign assignments. The Peace Corps is 
setting up its program of indoctrination and 
preparation. But in all of these programs, it is 
essentiai that we get rid of some of our pro- 
vincialism about American democracy. 

New approaches are needed, and there are 
definite things that business and industry 
should be doing in cooperation with education. 
Further development of the so-called teaching 
machines immediately comes to mind. These 
are dramatically helpful in teaching foreign 
languages. For example, teaching machines are 
making it possible in the Catskill Project to 
teach Russian to the few students in that area 
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who otherwise could not receive this training 
because the schools cannot afford to provide 
teachers. There are tasks that teaching ma- 
chines can do in mathematics and science; how- 
ever, I question their value when it comes to 
the social sciences. The essence of successful 
social science instruction is not mere trans- 
ference of information; it is understanding. 
This calis for discussion and exchange and not 
just for the imposing of technical information. 

Another area where industry support can be 
valuable is in commercial television—through 
sponsorship of television programs for the 
education, not the amusement and entertain- 
ment, of people. Bell and Howell has been 
doing a series in this area. Evidently, these pro- 
grams do pack the emotional punch that not 
only gets the point across but holds the viewer. 
And, from the business standpoint, the com- 
pany gets the recognition of sponsorship—the 
advertising value—-while still performing a 
service. 


Dr. W. Glenn Campbell 


Director of the Hoover Institution on 
War, Revolution and Peace, Stanford 
University; has served as research 
economist for U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, and research director for 
American Enterprise Association in 
Washington; was co-director for the 
report on American Competitive Enter- 
prise written for the Senate Special 
Committee studying foreign aid. 


“Much...anti-Communist literature 


in this country 
is amazingly superficial...” 

Much of the widely circulated anti-Com- 
munist literature in this country is amazingly 
superficial and, in effect, appeals only to those 
who are already convinced of the evils of com- 
munism. Furthermore, most of the authors of 
such books assume that the reader is already 
familiar with the elementary facts about com- 
munism. Thus such publications have a limited 
value as instructional material. 

Given this situation, there are certain specific 
contributions which the social science research 
institutions can provide as an aid to the teacher 
and school administrator in developing and 
conducting an educational program on com- 
munism in our public schools. These include: 

(1) Cooperation in the preparation of ade- 
quate textbooks based on primary source ma- 


terial and original Communist documentaticn. 

(2) Cooperation with school administrators 
in the preparation of course outlines, teaching 
guides, and reading lists for teaching about 
communism. 

(3) Cooperation with school administrators 
in the evaluation of available teaching resources 
(books, pamphlets, audio-visual aids, etc.). 

(4) Organization of ‘“Teachers’ Institutes on 
Communism” in cooperation with school 
authorities in order to fill the gap in the past 
training of the teacher, and in order to improve 
the quality of teaching about communism. 

(5) Initiative and cooperation in the prepara- 
tion of audio-visual aids (slides, films, radio, 
and television programs) for the use of public 
schools. 

(6) Cooperation with school administrators 
in the organization of public lecture series 
about communism designed for students, 
parents, and the school community. 


“The Red Myth’ 


Perhaps one of the more dramatic areas of 
research institution support is in the prepara- 
tion of educational audio-visual material. 
Recently our documentation about communism 
was used extensively for the preparation of an 
educational television series on communism 
for National Educational Television and Radio 
Center in New York. This 13 half-hour series, 
“The Red Myth: Communism from Marx to 
Khrushchev,” is the first educational drama- 
tized television series in which actors put into 
words the actual text of historical documents 
and re-enact events exactly as they took place 
in the past. This series is being shown to the 
three million people who constitute the 
audience of 49 educational television stations 
in 27 states and the Territory of Puerto Rico. 

The “Red Myth”’ series is, we believe, an 
excellent illustration of how documentary 
resources of a research institution can be 
utilized to enlighten a broad segment of the 
American public about the history of com- 
munism and the gravity of the issues which the 
world faces in respect to communism. 
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THE “UNOFFICAL AMBASSADOR" 

As presumably the world chal- 
lenge is from the Communist 
countries, business leaders would 
do well to stretch their minds by 
a study of political philosophy and 
political systems. This is not by 
any means as arduous as it sounds, 
can be absorbingly interesting and 
very rewarding when it comes to 
psychological warfare. 

Traveling, learning languages, 
and familiarizing himself with 
aspirations of developing countries 
also equip the business leader to 
represent his country in the most 
valuable possible way. 

On many occasions the business- 
man plays the part of an unofficial 
ambassador. 


Duncan Macdougald 

Chief Executive 

British Institute of Management 
London 





POLITICAL PRICE COMPETITION 

A number one business problem 
within a comparably few years for 
all Western countries will be com- 
petition from rice standard coun- 
tries, from developing nations, and 
from political price competition. 

I use the term “political price 
competition” for the prices quoted 
by Communist countries. The 
Communist system uses a 100 per 
cent efficient monopoly of govern- 
ment to establish all prices and 
wages and to sell at whatever price 
it likes. The Soviets always can 
compensate losses in exportation 
by asking higher prices on the 
domestic market or by reducing 
the supply of a particular com- 
modity of the domestic market. 
Political price competition exists 
already and increasingly will be 
used to undersell any Western 
competition on any market on the 
globe, as soon as Soviet domestic 
production is high enough. So far, 
I have not found any concept in 
Western countries to meet this 
challenge. 

Another basic problem which 
we must face is education. In the 
East, people are educated on a 
narrow-gauge system, so that 
every man and woman is a spe- 
cialist in one particular field. In 
the West we believe more in uni- 
versal and basic education, par- 
ticularly in the scientific field: 
However, in the West there has 
arisen certain trends to specialize, 
particularly in the scientific field. 
These trends are dangerous insofar 
as they deteriorate one of the 
highest qualities of Western cul- 
ture and civilization—the uni- 


The Reader Suggests. . .continued from page 5 


versal mind. In consequence, 
Western people are slowly losing 
the ability to understand one 
another, since there is no common 
political concept that would bridge 
all the gaps between the spe- 
cialists. 

Basic education should be uni- 
versal, and every individual should 
know more about the universality 
of life and its elements. He then 
should build his special skill in 
one particular field on this uni- 
versal basis. 


Dr. Ing. Erich Mittelsten Scheid 
Vowerk and Co. 
Wuppertal-Barmen, Germany 





OUR MOST IMPORTANT LEADERS 

We are living in a constant 
revolution where completely oppo- 
site ideas are struggling to be 
accepted and where the people in 
each country must fight with their 
fellow citizens who belong to the 
other parties. This battle is taking 
place day by day in every activity 
which we undertake. 

For this kind of war, generals 
are no longer as important as they 
were in the past. What we need 
now are leaders who will under- 
take any action that may develop 
in order to make a triumph of 
each of these small but important 
battles. Our most important lead- 
ers are businessmen—the man- 
agers who have the responsibility 
of applying the most appropriate 
economical measures for increasing 
the standards of living of our 
people. 

Enrique Barriga 
Instituto Chileno de Administration 


Racional de Expresas 
Santiago, Chile 





WE ARE “BEATING THE AIR" 

We have arrived at a situation 
where we have: 

1. Politicians who have fan- 
tastic power through their control 
of parties and legislative organs. 
They have authority to force pro- 
fessional management and busi- 
ness leadership to carry out their 
commands, or in other ways to 
control business management as 
they please. In ere fell power 
swoop, political eleni:ats in Cuba, 
the Congo, Africa, and any other 
part of the world, can sweep away 
all the social and economic 
achievements painstakingly devel- 
oped by professional management 
and business leadership. 

2. A national and _interna- 
tional brotherhood of professional 
management, whose decisions are 


based on scientific and technical 
know-how and whose intentions 
are to lift nations te higher and 
higher forms of living. This kind 
of professional management is 
making an unparalleled contribu- 
tion to world progress and to the 
promotion of good will. But a state 
of world peace, stability, and tran- 
quility is an absolutely funda- 
imental prerequisite for business 
vo perform its national and inter- 
national obligations, desires, and 
concepts for better world living. 
We are merely ‘“‘beating the 
air” by talking about management 
education and training within a 
business undertaking, or even 
within a country, when in actual 
fact business education and leader- 
ship, as well as world progress, are 
no longer in the hands of inde- 
pendent management, but under 
the control of political systems. 


Ivan Scheepers 

Director 

The National Development Foundation 
of South Africa 

Johannesburg, South Africa 





THE BUSINESSMAN IN POLITICS 
For the first time, the entre- 
preneur is being attracted by 
politics; he is impelled to an 
active participation in it. To it he 
will bring the concepts, principles, 
and techniques of the management 
doctrine which, in the last analysis, 
are the requirements of good gov- 
ernment—to solve human prob- 
lems so as to raise the individual’s 
“‘status’”’ and to secure for him an 

ever bettering living. 

Paulo Ayres Filho 
Instituto Pinheiros Productos 


Terapeuticos, S.A. 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 





“*PURE ADMINISTRATION 
NATION” 


There has been much talk about 
the education of leaders during the 
past years, but it seems as if the 
main stress has been laid upon 
subjects which a leader must make 
use of to become a competent 
administrator of an undertaking 
in an almost static state. 

The future will show that pure 
administration is stagnation. The 
principal purpose of every leader 
education must be to develop 
fantasy and faculty of combina- 
tion, together with the critical 
sense to prevent the leader from 
following the traditional ways, 
when these no longer are the 
right ones. 
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H. C. Torbo! 
Bing & Grondah!i og Norden 
Copenhagen, Denmark 
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